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Features This Week » 


JS 





Partnership Insurance 







“Strengthening Weak Links in the Business Strue- 
ture” Is the Title of an Article by Kenilworth Mathus 
Which Gives a Thoroughgoing Analysis of the Need 
of This Coverage and How to Sell It. 







Underwriting in New York 






Walter O. Lincoln, Co-Author of “Fire Insurance In- 
spection and Underwriting,” Contributes an Illumi- 
nating Treatise on Underwriting Problems Faced by 
Agents in the Metropolitan Territory. 







A Problem in Character 


The Fate of the Country Rests Upon the Shoulders 
of the Individual in the Opinion of Paul C. Morton. 
And He Is Optimistic Enough to Believe That the 
Situation Is in Good Hands. 







Selecting a Company 





President Percy H. Goodwin, of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, Advises Al] Agents to Care- 
fully Investigate the Financial Standing and Reputa- 
tion of the Company Before Signing a Contract. 
Other Features: A Calendar for May; A Sales Letter 
and News Developments in All Lines. 
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Year of Multiple Line Service 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN FLAMES, 10 A. M., APRIL 18, 1906 © R. J. Waters & Co 


Tested... 


AFTER the great San Francisco confla- 
gration twenty-five years ago, a nationally 
recognized authority said of the QUEEN— 
“Paid all claims in full, immediately on ad- 
justment, without discount. Record of the 
best. Only four other companies (other than 
those whose loss was nominal) settled as lib- 
erally. Treatment of claimants courteous and 
entirely satisfactory.” 


Such a test of the public’s confidence is one 
of the QUEEN’s cherished assets. Time 
has but served to strengthen the stability 
and improve the service of the QUEEN. 


| ( )UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


reet, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter 
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This Week: 


@ Foresight and business acumen demand 
the recognition of partnership insurance. 
Kenilworth H. Mathus writes a graphic 
description of its value as an insurance 
service, and as an integral part of the life 
insurance agent’s daily work. 

* * * 


@ Our sales letter service has become one 
of the most important parts of our planned 
sales programs. The one this week deals 
with partnership insurance. You will also 
find the life insurance salesman’s calendar 
for May. 

* 
@ A detailed report of the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents wired from Dallas, Texas; 
a staff writer’s report of the Western Un- 
derwriter’s Association meeting in Atlantic 
City. 

* * * 
@ There has been no dearth of casualty in- 
surance news in the past few days, and 
you will find a section of important spot- 
lights on this field. 


* 


Next Week: 


@ The third article of a series entitled 
“Sales Helps for the Life Underwriter,” 
written by W. E. Cox, will appear next 
week. This installment will complete the 
analysis of the matter of needs. 
* * * 
@ The American Life Convention Aviation 
Committee has issued a preliminary report 
on “A Rating Method for Aviation Under- 
writing.” A digest of this report will be 
of general interest to life underwriters. 
* * * 
@ Leading managers of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company discussed a wide 
range of production problems at their recent 
home office conference. The high lights of 
some of these talks will be summarized in 
the educational section. 
* * * 
GA strong selling article on the subject 
of Automobile Insurance, by Jarvis Wol- 
verton Mason. Also a Sales Letter on 
1utomobile Liability Insurance. 





Twenty-five Years After 


WENTY-FIVE years ago on April 18, 1906, San 

Francisco, by its earthquake and fire, shocked the 

world, It was unquestionably the worst disaster that 
the American people ever suffered. One of the leading 
cities of the United States was laid waste. Nation-wide 
there was the conviction that rebuilding would be a 
long and tedious task. Within a comparatively short 
period, however, the city of the Golden Gate was re- 
made and resumed its position as metropolis of the 
West. Determination, courage and plain work brought 
out of the ruins, a city of beauty, modern in its every 
detail. Nine years later as the seat of the Pan American 
Exposition, the city was host to the world. 


Many lessons were taught by the San Francisco dis- 
aster. Not the least of these was that of the worth of 
fire insurance. While faith moves mountains and work 
builds empires, it is safe to believe that without the over 
one hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars poured 
into the city’s reconstruction fund by the fire insurance 
companies, the dauntless spirit to carry on might have 
been nullified. Insurance proved its worth in an emer- 
gency and has since consistently maintained the regard 
and good will which it secured through its action. 


Now following a major economic disaster wherein for- 
tunes shrunk, business dwindled and unemployment 
spread, we are again faced with the problem of rehabili- 
tation. While insurance companies are not called upon 
to pay vast sums in claims they may well lead in shaping 
a healthier outlook for the future. Insurance men, by 
work and courage and the conviction that every policy 
they place is a step toward prosperity, inspire the pub- 
lic with a mass belief that it is smart to be thrifty. The 
test of economy lies in the serviceability of the commod- 
ity purchased and insurance has proved in the past its 
worth in every trial through which it has been put. Pro- 
tection is the truest form of economy and insurance men 
must focus their efforts on an endeavor to point out this 
truism to every individual. 

‘Be De Oe Ge 
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The GOVERNOR ROOSE- 
if; : VELT’S veto of the McKay 
— agents qualification bill will 


disappoint many insurance 
agents in New York State. THe Spectator has 
favored agency qualification laws in the belief that 
they would in no way be a hardship upon the capable 
man who wished to make insurance selling his life 
work and that such measures would prevent the in- 
competent and the part-time agent from entering the 
field where he does harm both to the insurance busi- 
ness and the bona-fide and competent agent. 


We are inclined to agree with the Governor, how- 
ever, that he acted wisely in his action since he 
pointed out the fact that its provisions, which in- 
cluded the passing of a written examination by the 
agent, would evidently apply to the renewals of 
licenses, which must be made each year under the 
law, as well as to prospective agents. It would be 
an absurdity to require every insurance agent in the 
State, no matter recognized to be, to submit to such 
a regulation, resulting in expense and loss of time. 
Moreover, the opposition of the Insurance Depart- 
ment to this bill that no appropriation had been made 
to defray the cost of necessary machinery to conduct 
the examinations seems a valid one. Whether or not 
a qualification law is for the best interests of the 
agent, the companies and, above all, the insuring 
public is, of course, a matter of debate, but Governor 
Roosevelt’s veto of this particular bill appears to be 
based upon sound reasons. 


* * . 


NEARLY a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the governor of Texas 
signed the so-called Robertson 
Insurance Law which required 
all incorporated stock insurance companies to invest 
at least 75 per cent of the reserve set apart on policies 
issued in the State in Texas securities and Texas 
property. At that time there was much feeling 
throughout the country against insurance companies 
because of the results of the Armstrong investiga- 
tion in New York of 1905 and 1906 and this law may 
well be termed an indication of that feeling. 


Unfair 
Discrimination 


At that time the editor of THe Spectator ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms his belief that it was 
bad legislation. He said: “The new law that is so 
exacting and unreasonable will undoubtedly result in 
Texas being a lost State to the life insurance business 
until the law is repealed or amended in a satisfactory 
manner.” And again, “A brief experience under the 
new conditions will no doubt serve to demonstrate 
that it is Texas, and not the companies, that will be 
the greater sufferer by reason of such prohibitive 
measures.” Still later THe Spectator said: “It is 
unfortunate for the business in general that such 
crude and undigested legislation would be the rule 
of action in any State.” 


The withdrawing of many life insurance companies 
from doing business in Texas followed shortly. To- 
day forty-four life insurance companies with com- 
bined assets of fifteen billion dollars are not doing 
business in Texas. The combined assets of the Texas 
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With the Editors 






companies and foreign companies doing business in 
the State are three billion dollars. 


There is now before the Texas legislature a bill 
which would modify the Robertson law in such a 
manner as to remove the requirement for compulsory 
investment in Texas by the outside companies. It is 
the claim of those favoring the bill that, among other 
things, the Robertson low has prevented much 
Eastern capital from being invested in Texas and 
that the return of the large companies, not now doing 
business in Texas, would help reduce interest rates 
on mortgages. Texas insurance companies are not 
in favor of the modification of the Robertson law, 
fearing the excessive competition that would result 
because of the return to the State of the many large 
companies now doing no business there. 


THe Spectator believed in 1907 that the Robertson 
law was bad. It still believes so. No other State in 
the United States has passed such a law. Other 
States have learned that fair competition is one of 
the best incentives for increased and profitable busi- 
ness. We believe that the Texas insurance companies 
would themselves be benefited by the return to the 
State of such great life companies as the Metropoli- 
tan, the Prudential, the New York Life, the Equit- 
able, the Mutual, the Northwestern Mutual, the Mu- 
tual Benefit, the John Hancock and others. That the 
State itself would be benefited is hardly a question 
that can be debated. 


* * * 


IN the face of existing condi- 
tions and despite unfortunate 
1930 results, casualty under- 
writers continue to broaden 
the scope of casualty insurance coverage. This week 
important developments were made in the burglary 
manual by the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The “collusion exclusion” 
clause, an ancient and important paragraph in bur- 
glary insurance policies which sought to guard 
against the cooperation of a thief and an employee 
of the assured, was eliminated. Many other changes 
of a similar nature were made in the manual, all of 
them constructive and amicable to the policyholder. 


The Progress 
of Protection 


By such practice as this we can see the progress 
of casualty insurance, and we can visualize the 
spread of its benefits into many and varied fields. 
What was considered yesterday an uninsurable risk, 
skilful underwriters today realize as only part of a 
great insurance service, and they strive to give com- 
plete protection. 


. * * 
Fire L THE fire loss in the United 
ire Loss States in March last, as com- 
In March piled by the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters is given 
as $44,074,362, which is a somewhat larger sum than 
the losses in either March, 1929, or March, 1930. For 
the first three months of the current year, the losses 
aggregated $129,940,832, against $128,515,367 in the 
first three months of 1930 and $127,511,929 in the first 
quarter of 1929. Little satisfaction can be derived 
from these figures by fire underwriters. 
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HIS is to be a column of Echoes 

from the Prudential Business Con- 
ference, held last week in Newark, 
where so many points worth empha- 
sizing were brought out. First in im- 
portance, perhaps, the stress laid by 
President Duffield upon the virtues of 
human sympathy and interest as ap- 
plied to life underwriting. This point 
he makes always, and he is one of the 
few men I have heard speak who can 
consistently, frankly and successfully 
sell the idea of “sentiment in business.” 


* * * 


ONCLUDING an address to the 1200 

field representatives who attended 
the conference, in which he urged the 
managers and superintendents to carry 
back to their men a message of op- 
timism and human_ understanding, 
President Duffield said: “I glory in the 
fact that today, as never before, there 
is a real Prudential spirit fostered by 
human love, engendered by human af- 
fection and carried on by human be- 
ings to create a joint success.” 

* * * 


NEW department in the home of- 

fice was discussed by Alfred Hur- 
re'l, vice-president and general counsel. 
This is called the Unclaimed Equities 
Bureau and through it the company 
hopes to locate all policyholders and 
beneficiaries who have disappeared. An 
interesting sidelight on the workings of 
this bureau was contained in the ac- 
count of the search for a po'icyholder 
to whom the company owed $1. Locat- 
ing the beneficiaries, it was discovered 
that this man owned policies aggregat- 
ing $1,500 at the time of his death, and 
his family received this sum. Another 
unclaimed equity of 20 cents led to the 
payment of a policy for $88. 

* * * 


¢¢— NEVER had a bad year in my 
life,’ declared D. Arthur Mason, 
superintendent of N. Y. District 11, and 
high among the leaders. And, “Busi- 
ness cannot rise higher than the minds 
of the men who make it. . . When 
you look up and think up, business is 
bound to waken.” 
* a * 
HE entrance into New York of the 
Hon. Hanford MacNider, U. S. Min- 
ister to Canada, who spoke at the for- 
mal banquet, was effected with pomp 
and splendor. Police escort, right of 
way and all that. This courtesy was 
arranged by Vice-President D’Olier, a 
past president of the American Le- 
gion. Mr. MacNider, too, is a past 
president of that organization having 
served as its first executive head. 
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AST week I made some comment 
LL about Mr. Bird’s experience with 
fire insurance in France and mentioned 
that he also discussed life insurance to 
some extent. Mr. Bird has been in 
America. In fact he was born here 
and frequently returns to see how 
much higher the buildings have grown 
and what the political and economic 
situation may be. I gather that he 
carries at least some of his life insur- 
ance in American companies for he 
writes that the insurance situation in 
America seems to be that the premium 
notices come too often, especially since, 
I am quoting him, a live-wire sold him 
twice as big a policy as he intended 
to take. 


* * * 


F course he ought to rejoice that 
QO he did just that. Instead he seems 
a bit bitter. He says that the agent 
figured it out somehow that the larger 
policy would not cost any more. He 
says: “Perhaps he was right but it 
costs an awful lot,” and then, pessi- 
mistically adds: “Or maybe I didn’t 
realize I was going to live so long.” 


* * * 


R. BIRD figures that what hap- 
M pens to a lot of people is that 
they look at the expectation tables and 
see they have twenty years to live and 
then ten years later, when they think 
they are half way through, they look 
at the tables again and find they still 
have fifteen left to go. “It’s damn 
discouraging, like a dog chasing his 


tail.” 
e 2 


gets you all wobbly talking about 
what is going to happen to your family 
when you kick off and mentions the 
grave danger that you may not live 
until next Thursday, and you sign the 
contract and then the medical exam- 
iner comes along and says you are 
sound as a bell. You’ve had all the 
worry for nothing and it’s too late to 
get out of the contract. And if the 
medico says you are really in any 
danger of dying they won’t give you 
the insurance just when you need it 
most. 


H* also asserts that the salesman 


* * * 


R. BIRD also says that people 
M are always wondering why they 
have so few fires in France. If, he 
says, they ever had to try to collect a 
claim they wouldn’t wonder. The fact 
is, he asserts, that as a rule a fire not 
only doesn’t pay, but actually costs 
you something. 


HE San Francisco earthquake and 
"Tt took place a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. From the ruins arose a new 
city, a city more beautiful and so supe- 
rior in every way to that which had 
crumbled and burned that April morn- 
ing in 1906 that it is reasonable to point 
to it as another example of the fact that 
from disaster may come great good. 
But it also pointed another lesson, a 
lesson hardly less linked with suffer- 
ing and loss, the absolutely indispensa- 
ble part in the economic life of a mod- 
ern people played by th. fire insurance 


companies. 
* * * 


T is not surprising that many fire in- 

surance companies on this twenty- 
fifth anniversary of that frightful ca- 
tastrophe call attention to the part they 
took in that affair and point with a 
well-justified pride to the way they 
immediately announced that all the re- 
sources at their command would be em- 
ployed to meet every obligation their 
contracts had placed upon them. They 
did not quibble, they did not seek the 
delay of courts, they took advantage of 
no technical loophole. They paid and 
paid and paid. Some companies were 
engulfed in the financial whirlpool and 
disappeared. A few, it is probably 
true, resorted to discreditable methods 
to avoid doing what legally and moral- 
ly they were bound to do. But the 
example set by the majority of the fire 
companies was so splendid, so unsel- 
fish, so true to the highest traditions 
of the great figures who had built up 
the structure of such business that it 
will always remain an inspiration to 
every man who has any part in its 
continuance. 


* * * 


HE fire that swept San Francisco 

following the earthquake destroyed 
property estimated to be worth between 
three hundred and fifty and five hun- 
dred million dollars. The insurance 
loss is usually given as approximately 
$235,000,000. Over a hundred fire in- 
surance companies were _ involved, 
American, British and Continental Eu- 
ropean. In many cases stockholders 
subscribed more capital and in other 
cases the stockholders were assessed. 
It would be futile to point out indi- 
vidual companies for praise. The few 
that failed, either because the burden 
was too great or because they avoided 
their duty, are gone and forgotten. The 
others, the great majority, like the city 
they succored, have built themselves 
into greater, finer and even more en- 
during structures. 





Strengthening Weak Links in the 


Business Structure 


Every Partnership Unprotected by Business Insurance 
Has a Weak Link in It Need, Benefits, 


Examples and Sales Points Shown 


By KENILWorTH H. MaATHus 


Associate Editor, The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


~ FP ERE’S a field of several thou- 

H sand prospects, many of which 

are right in your own town. We 
refer to partnerships, each of which, at 
present unprotected, is a good prospect 
for life insurance. 

It took hundreds of years for civil- 
ization to realize the importance, conve- 
nience and necessity of indemnifying 
the family against loss of earning 
power of the husband-father; it has 
taken considerably less time, once life 
insurance has been developed, to apply 
this indemnifying principle to replac- 
ing for a business firm the money value 
of the brains and ability of those who 
steer the business ship down the chan- 
nels of trade and profit. Those who 
are in a position to know state that 
life insurance during the next decade 
will make its greatest advances in the 
field of partnership and corporation in- 
surance. 

Life insurance has performed well 
its function of bringing Peace of Mind 
to the family; it has yet great con- 
quests to make in Stabilizing Business. 


Need 
One of the weakest links in the part- 
nership structure is its liability to dis- 
solution upon death of one of the part- 
ners. But given adequate partnership 
life insurance and a proper agreement, 
this weak spot is largely overcome, for 
the agreement can grant the survivors 
the privilege of purchasing a deceased 
partner’s interest for a pre-determined 
figure, while at the same time the life 
automatically creates the 
this, just at the time 


1. To the Business 


insurance 
funds to do 
needed. 

Life insurance also allows a firm to 
take its time about securing a new 
partner, often a matter quite vital to 


An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man. 
—EMERSON. 


Educational 


Kenilworth H. Mathus 


the continued success of the firm. 
“Mr. Prospect, a new clerk or stenog- 
rapher can easily be replaced by in- 
serting a few lines of type in the want 
ad section of the daily newspaper— 
would you, could you secure a new 
partner so quickly and conveniently?” 


2. To the Family 

The family, paradoxical though it 
may seem, needs partnership insurance 
fully as much as the firm itself. Life 
insurance gives a partner’s widow cash 
funds (or monthly income) in lieu of 
adding to her already heavy burdens 
the cares and worries of inexperienced 
participation in management of her 
late husband’s business. 

There is an added safety, too, in this 
arrangement, in that the family will 
not be dependent for their income on 
the earnings of a business which may 
have been largely dependent for its 
continued success upon the ability of a 
man who has now passed out of the 
picture forever. And . . since part- 


nership insurance strengthens the busi- 
ness, removes one of its danger spots 
and makes it more of a dependable 
asset, occasionally it may be possible 
to carry less personal insurance. 


Benefits—l1. To the Business 

Tabulations of business failures show 
that management or personal factors 
(such as incompetence, inexperience, 
unwise credits, fraud, failures of 
others, extravagance or speculation) 
account for a large percentage of such 
failures. Modern business, despite the 
so-called “machine age,” is more de- 
pendent than ever upon management. 

Importance of the human element is 
shown by a simple example of arith- 
metic. 





Yearly earnings of Company 

A or invested capital 17% 
Value of capital alone 6% 
VALUE OF MANAGEMENT 11% 





Credit 

In the field of economics, business 
life insurance may in time prove as 
revolutionary and as indispensable as 
credit itself. We could not today exist 
without our highly developed credit 
structure; who is there to deny that a 
decade from now business will have 
become just as dependent upon the 
stabilizing influence of life insurance 
as it is today on the extension of pur- 
chasing power through credit alone? 

The most valuable thing a man can 
have in business, according to John D. 
Rockefeller, is “Credit properly used.” 
How closely tied together are credit 
and life insurance is indicated in their 
very definitions by J. Stanley Edwards, 
who some years ago cited credit as a 
“postponed money payment” and life 
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Competent men are so scarce that 
there are not enough to go around. 
—Tuomas A. EpIson. 
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business-getting ability of firm may be 


“ minished; earnings may suffer. 


insurance as “money bought for future 
delivery.” 

Character used to be popularly con- 
sidered the basis of credit. It still is, 
of course, but a new factor has come 
into the picture and is fast becoming 
recognized for its true importance— 
that character itself depends on health 
and life, and that if this life is pre- 
maturely snuffed out, a good reputa- 
tion may not suffice to repay the loan 
unless there is life insurance to provide 
the funds. Appreciation of the impor- 
tance of life insurance as a stabilizer 
of business is fast becoming more gen- 
eral; it is now commonly recognized 
that its use “greases the machinery of 
borrowing.” 

The Superintendent of Bradstreet’s 
once said, “A great many details enter 


into the vital matter of credit, and the. 


value of business life insurance as a 
positive aid and protection to business 
cannot be overestimated.” And a for- 
mer president of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men has made this 
statement, “Credit executives should be 
fully aware of the great possibilities 
in partnership and business life insur- 
ance as a means for protecting and 
strengthening business and stabilizing 
credit.” And in the words of John 
Wanamaker: “Business is not a matter 
of machinery; it is not a great granite 
building; it is not iron and steel and 
rock; it is the human force that is in 
it. It is the man.” 

The greatest asset of any business 
is the man or men behind it. 

In lessening the shock of death and 
its consequent disturbances and up- 
heaval in the partnership, business life 
insurance has a tendency to help main- 
tain the firm’s earnings. It gives each 
partnership interest a predetermined 
liquidation value; it can protect en- 
dorsers of the firm’s paper. 


As a Sinking Fund 


Life insurance as a sinking fund 
rovides cash to purchase the interest 





PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 





To provide funds to pur- 
of deceased 
partner, thus preventing pos- 
sibility of having to go into 
with 


chase _ interest 


business partner’s 


widow. 














AMmAm nan 








Strengthens and enhances 
credit; helps maintain earn- 
ings; lessens shock to busi- 
ness by death of a partner; 
sinking fund for an emer- 


guaranteed to increase year- 
ly; gives partnership interest 
a predetermined liquidation 
value; and may protect en- 
dorsers of firm’s paper. 











NEEDS 


gency; an asset (cash value) BENEFITS 





To give widow cash rather 
than share in management 
of a_ business. Continued 
welfare of family not depen- 
dent on earnings of a _ busi- 
ness which may have been 
largely dependent on _ abil- 
ity of man now out of the 
picture. 
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Gives widow funds (or in- 
come) rather than loading 
her with business responsi- 
bilities; may make it possible 
for husband to carry less per- 
sonal insurance. 











LOW COST—EXEMPT FROM CARE 





of a deceased partner. It indemnifies 
for the loss of a key man. Without 
publicity, it creates a fund, guaranteed 
and known in advance for its exact 
value at any date, no matter how strin- 
gent the money market may be at the 
time. It can be cashed in when desired, 
or if the business is dissolved. It can 
be drawn upon in case of an emergency 
or used to take advantage of some un- 
usual business opportunity. It provides 
yearly an increase in the firm’s assets. 








WHAT HAPPENS 


WITHOUT INSURANCE 


irvivor can 


(1) Continue in business with part- 
ner’s widow. 


\ 
(2) Buy out her interest. / 
(a) if she will sell. 
(b) if he can raise the money. 
(3) Get out himself and sell his own 
interest. 
dit may be seriously hurt, outstand- } 


: obligations tightened, future credit 


ilities seriously curtailed. 


siness umdergoes great disturbance; 
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Partner’s 


Credit 


WITH INSURANCE 


Survivor can 
Immediately come into possession of 
interest of deceased partner, funds be- 


ing automatically provided; willingness 


ment all having been covered in ad- 


interest E widow to sell and amount of pay- 


\ vance in the agreement. 


Credit maintained at satisfactory level. 
Inflow of cash strengthens confidence 
and gives time to secure another part- 
-ner of equal ability. 


Inpouring of United States currency or 


to continue “operations as 
usual,” with minimum disturbance. 


. has. 4 s 
Business T5 of partner’s interest allow 


2. To the Family 


Again we come back to the axiom 
that in a sense business insurance is 
also personal insurance, because the 
family does benefit, definitely and con- 
cretely, when partnership is carried by 
the husband’s firm. Through its use, 
it may be possible for the husband- 
father to carry less personal insurance 
and, through partnership insurance 
and a proper agreement, still gives his 
family an adequate living income. That 
makes it easier for him. 

Things are made easier for the 
family in that the widow receives cash 
funds (or monthly income) instead of 
additional business responsibilities 
heaped upon her shoulders, already 
burdened with family cares. Added to 
these benefits to both family and busi- 
ness, attractive features of this plan 
are its low cost and its exemption from 
care or worry. 


Examples 


1. A manufacturing partnership dis- 
covered that during the past few years 
approximately $100,000 had been bor- 
rowed about 70 per cent of the time. 
Two of the partners appeared on the 
notes for this obligation, so life insur- 

(Concluded on paye 13) 
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Fire Underwriting in New York City 


By WALTER O. LINCOLN 


Underwriting Manager, Mills & Honness Agency 


Who ts:— 
The co-author of ‘Fire In- 
surance Underwriting and In- 
spection” and “Building Con- 
struction as Applied to Fire 
Insurance.” 


O the average New Yorker the 
I phen changes which have been 

made or are contemplated means 
simply wider streets, more subways, 
more bridges, taller buildings. To many 
it means greater comforts and con- 
veniences to their neighborhood. To 
others it brings the discomforts of mov- 
ing and reestablishing oneself in a dif- 
ferent locality, especially when rows 
and sometimes entire blocks of build- 
ings are razed to make way for the im- 
provements. But what of the under- 
writer? 

All these changes have great signifi- 
cance to the fire underwriter who must 
prejudge the effect which these changes 
will have on the physical complexion 
of the city—whether the fire hazard 
will be increased or decreased and how 
much. 

In every large city the underwriting 
problems change year by year, until 
with the passage of a five-year period 
and then a decade the aspect of every 
section of the city changes just as every 
bone and fiber of the human body 
changes periodically. 

Eventually the maps in the insur- 
ance office are revised to depict the 
layout of new streets, motor viaducts, 
underground railway systems and huge 
buildings, and where once stood ram- 
bling old shacks, fire breeders, and 
“targets” which constituted conflagra- 
tion hazards, are now broad boulevards 
or fireproof structures. 

The full import of such physical 
changes is not borne to the mind of 
the underwriter until in the regular 
course of his duties he reviews the out- 
standing liability of his companies 
block by block and district by district. 
Then it is discovered that the extent 
of so-called conflagration areas has 
been cut down by the many widened 
streets or new thoroughfares. But alas 
and alack—so many buildings have 
been torn down that the loss of pre- 
mium income from these sources is 
badly felt. Nor does the erection of 
many fireproof office buildings fully 
compensate for this loss owing to the 
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differences in rate, and in spite of the 
value of the new structures. 

There is however another comforting 
thought. When new streets are made 
or old streets widened, buildings which 
were formerly “inside” buildings often 
become corner properties. Landlords 
immediately improve such property, en- 
hancing its physical value and increas- 
ing its rental value. Perhaps the most 
revolutionary changes that any major 
city has experienced in decades has oc- 
curred on the easterly side of Man- 
hattan from midtown to lower Harlem. 
Where once stood block after block of 
forlorn looking structures, now tall, im- 
apartment towers over 
low rental cold- 


posing costly 
what was one of the 
water tenement sections of the city. 


Migration to Suburbs 

The razing of many structures has 
caused a migration to other parts of the 
Metropolitan area which accounts to a 
large extent to the expansion of the 
suburban territories. 

In years gone by manufacturers and 
tradesmen in a specific line of busi- 
ness congregated in a_ well-defined 
trade center, but with the tearing down 
of important buildings such trade cen- 
ters are scattered, especially where 
adequate space and facilities may be 
at a premium. In the case of a manu- 
facturer this is not so important be- 
cause a salesroom can be maintained 
in the district, the wares made else- 
where, and delivered by truck. 

The retail storekeeper is perhaps 
the greatest sufferer by these changes. 


The Underwriters’ Problems 
Change Yearly with the 
Shifting Physical Charac- 


teristics of the Restless City 


Where once he had a well-established, 
modest store from which he derived a 
comfortable living, the razing of his 
domicile compels him to seek establish- 
ment elsewhere. Wherever he goes is 
new territory to him—new environ- 
ment, different class of trade, new 
friends to be cultivated, a reputation 
to be made. 

The opening up of or expansion of 
new residential areas attracts store 
keepers from all sections of the city, 
following as it were the flow of popu- 
laton. This migration has a salutary 
effect on housing conditions in some 
sections which, strange as it may seem 
to the uninitiated, means fewer fires. 

Successful underwriting, and _ the 
marked degree of success of some com- 
panies as compared to others, is meas- 
ured in a large degree by the prescience 
of the underwriting staff in determin- 
ing the effect that topographical 
changes as well as trade conditions will 
have on the loss ratio. 

With this thought in mind we might 
express the opinion of many economists 
that the radical changes in merchan- 
dising necessitates a marked change in 
credit accommodations. It will be a 
long time, if ever, that banking houses 
will be called upon to extend large 
loans to merchants desiring to “stock 
up.” Merchants are not filling their 
warehouses. There is little or no con- 
centration of values in factories to 
cause disproportionate losses in case of 
fire. Retailers barely keep their shelves 
covered. The incentive for a fire to re- 
alize cash has been gradually reduced. 

Although there seemingly is a 
marked improvement in the conflagra- 
tion hazard of the city we will continue 
to have fires. We will have moral haz- 
ard fires as well. 

The wise underwriter will familiarize 
himself with the rapid changes being 
made in various parts of the city, study 
the characteristics of the peoples who 
are moving from one part of the city 
to another, and lay the foundation for 
an underwriting policy or program to 
meet these new conditions. 
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The Significance of the Individual 
Beyond Wall Street ‘Lies Main Street, Where Millions 


Are Solving Economic Problems Through Hard Work 


there is a natural tendency to 

under-estimate individual initia- 
tive and to over-estimate the power 
of Government or the functions of 
Government. A glance backward 
through our own history confirms this. 
Every depression which has been of 
marked severity has been distinguished 
by the offering of some panacea, often 
generally economically unsound, but 
brought forward as a substitute for 
the harder processes of individual 
effort. 

In 1875, a decade after the Civil 
War, there was perhaps the most 
severe depression that our country has 
known. Of that year, one historian 
says: “No time could have been less 
propitious for the launching of a new 
project, for it was the beginning of an 
era of depression in industry and com- 
merce.” It was an era of falling 
prices, of failing institutions of hither- 
to unquestioned stability. In the great 
depression of 1893, there was the same 
political reaction. 

It is, therefore, not to be expected 
that we should pass through a period 
of depression and readjustment with- 
out a demand for some kind of Govern- 
mental remedy, without a demand and 
unfortunately an acquiescence in the 
demand that artificial prices for com- 
modity values be maintained. 

Before the depression which began 
in 1873, there was a young man whose 
health had failed at college so that he 
was not able to graduate and he left 
college before his senior year. He did 
not join the Greenback party. He did 
not procure a soap-box and discuss the 
necessity of Government action for the 
ills of his time, although those ills 
were very real, perhaps more so than 
at any other period. He did not ask 
for a dole. When the storm of de- 
pression had weakened much courage 
and reduced individual activity to a 
low ebb, from a basement room on 
Broad Street in Newark, on November 
10 in the year 1875, John Fairfield 
Dryden issued the first policy of The 
Prudential Insurance Company. 

If there is any organization which 
may take counsel and hope from a 


ik a period of economic depression 





*Summary of address before the annual 
banquet of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Hotel Commodore, April 
16, 1931. 
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period of depression, surely the Pru- 
dential with a history like that is the 
one. It was born of depression. It 
was created as an effort to substitute 
individual protection and _ individual 
effort for fancied Government help. 
Upon that theory of life, its remark- 
uble growth has been based. I go, 
therefore, to the basement room on 
Broad Street in Newark for my first 
example of the significance of the 
individual in a time like this. 

It is the tendency of many of us 
to measure our faith and courage by 
the composite point of view of the 
gentlemen who operate in the vicinity 
of Wall and Broad Streets in this city, 
within or under the shadow of the 
Stock Exchange. If during the past 
year you had based your program of 
life and your courage upon the barome- 
ter, it is obvious that you would not 
have had the causes for satisfaction 
and confidence that your records of 
the year indicate. 


“Beyond Wall Street—” 


I have had occasion during the past 
year to visit that depressed section of 
this city. In an endeavor to clear the 
fog of gloom and depression, I never 
fail to cross Wall Street, to stand for 
a moment in front of the old Sub- 
Treasury building in the front of 
which is the statue of Washington. 
You have often seen that statue, but 
I wonder if you have observed on the 
marble abutment which flanks the 
steps, a large bronze tablet which 
bears on its face a facsimile of the 
map of Ohio. Within that map there 
is recited the fact that “upon this site 
in 1787 the Congress of the United 
States carved out of the trackless ter- 
ritory of the West that area known 
as the Northwest territory, and dedi- 
cated five great States forever to 
Freedom.” 


When I see that tablet I am re- 
freshed by the thought that through- 
out those five States, in every other 
State and in the Dominion, quiet, pur- 
poseful, sacrificial life is moving on: 
that beyond Wall Street lies Main 
Street, a ribbon that is woven into the 
millions of lives of those who are 
courageously winning the battle of our 
economic perplexity. These millions 





are making monthly payments on un- 
secured notes, they are reducing in- 
stallment obligations, perhaps unwisely 
made, they are making liquid the 
frozen streams of our prosperity. 
They are protecting their homes and 
their own against the hazards of the 
future. If they have not forgotten the 
joy ride of their days of speculation 
and excesses, they have turned their 
backs upon it and are wiser and hap- 
pier therefor. 

Those of whom I think when I see 
that bronze tablet are not all clamor- 
ing at the doors of legislative halls at 
Washington or in State Capitols, or in 
the Provinces of the Dominion. They 
are not seekers of doles, they do not 
believe in any Government substitutes 
for thrift and foresight and industry. 
They only ask for a continued oppor- 
tunity to solve their individual prob- 
lems in the communities in which they 
have been placed. 

I would further suggest that we are 
tempted to get the significance of 
the individual and the value of the 
ordinary routine task by an _ over- 
emphasis upon charity and govern- 
mental effort. I often wonder if we 
consider enough the dignity of the daily 
individual task. I should be the last 
to minimize the splendid cooperative 
service of united community effort in 
the fields of charity and social service, 
particularly during this past winter. 
There has been a magnificent demon- 
stration of community sympathy and 
neighborhood friendliness. I assume 
that there is no one of you who has 
not wished that he might have the time 
and opportunity to leave his work in 
the insurance field and devote himself 
to the task of the Good Samaritan. 
All about us there are good Samari- 
tans whom we honor and admire. But 
do you recall all of the incidents in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan? 


The Samaritan, chance passerby, who 
went to the relief of the wounded man 
by the roadside, has always been our 
symbol of unselfish, vicarious service 
throughout the world’s history. The 
parable takes its name from his unsel- 
fish task. But in our praise of the 
Good Samaritan, we have perhaps for- 
gotten the inn-keeper. 


You will recall, according to the 
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parable, that when the Good Samaritan 
had dressed the wounds of the man 
who fell among thieves, when he had 
poured out the oil and wine of his 
benefaction, he placed him upon the 
back of his faithful animal and took 
him along the rocky path to the door 
of the inn, and he said to the inn- 
keeper, “Here is some money; take 
care of him until I return, and if more 
is needed I will then pay you more.” 
We have remembered the Good Samari- 
tan, but perhaps we have forgotten 
the inn-keeper. 

I can imagine, as the Samaritan 
mounted again on his donkey and rode 
down the rocky path on his way, that 
the inn-keeper, looking perhaps rather 
regretfully, perhaps wistfully, at the 
money in his hand, may have said 
to himself, “I wish that I could be a 
good Samaritan and go about the 
world helping people like this man. 
But I am an inn-keeper. This is my 
job. Taking care of people is my 
livelihood. I wish I did not have to 
do it for pay.” 

All the time, if he had such thoughts, 
he was forgetting, as we often forget, 
that the inn-keeper was an essential 
part of the plan: that the inn was the 
only organized hospitality of the East, 
and that the task of the Good Samari- 
tan would have only been half com- 
plete if the inn-keeper, working for 
pay, had not performed his own task. 

Those who are a part of an organ- 
ization like this are keepers of the inn. 
There is a dignity in the daily task 
which is on an equal plane with that 
of the world’s Samaritans. We can 
no longer divide our lives into air-tight 
compartments and say, “this is my 
work,” and “this is the area of my 
service to the world.” 

We have come to a time when we 
should appreciate the significance of 
the keeper of the inn, provided he 
keeps it clean and open on fair terms 
to all comers. There is no nobler task 
than his. It is the task of every in- 
dividual of this organization who in 
his daily work, for pay if you will, 
helps struggling people to help them- 
selves and to provide a cushion for 
the shock of the casualties of life. You 
are keepers of the inn and the sig- 
nificance and dignity of your individual 
task should never be forgotten. 

If I may modify a historical if some- 
what unfortunate phrase, it is not so 
much that we are too proud to fight, 
but in times of prosperity we become 
fat to fight. The pioneer who 
blazed trails and built a rude civiliza- 
tion in the forest, who carved his own 
career out of raw material, was lean 
and spare of frame and equally sinewy 
and tenacious of purpose. He was re- 
moved from governmental control and 


too 
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by the same token from government 
aid. Prosperity has a tendency to de- 
stroy the pioneer spirit, and when eco- 
nomic disaster comes it is easy to seek 
the temporary advantage and forget 
the long hard road that leads to ulti- 
mate success. 

I take it that your task is to edu- 
cate people to help themselves and that 
the distribution of this great company 
in any single year, whether of pros- 
perity or adversity, would be greater 
than even the worthy distribution of 
community effort or the proceeds of 
public subsidies. The men that go out 
from every district office of this com- 
pany, often in the cold gray dawn of 





morning, consist of individuals who are 
pioneers. They should never lose the 
spirit of the pioneer through any easy 
gospel of the immediate advantage. 

In all of the purposes of life there 
is a bigger game and there is a gospel 
of the immediate advantage. We can 
take the short cut if we will, but we 
lose the far goal. The gospel of the 
immediate advantage perhaps in your 
own activities might consist in over- 
selling your prospect, in breaking down 
his existing insurance protection, in 
developing hostility with competitors. 
These may be obvious and immediate 
advantages, but the bigger game is 
lost. 
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“Men Are Known by——” 


The company they keep? 


Not necessarily. They can’t always help 


But they are known, as a wise 
insurance 
once said, by the way in 
which they employ their 
“spare” 


Consider successful life insur- 
ance salesmen. They spend 


much of 
“spare time” in WORK. 


AND PAYS 
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Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


human relationships there are 

some very obvious difficulties in 
selling partnership insurance. There 
is an old slang expression to the effect 
that “things ain’t always sometimes 
what they seem”—a truism that ap- 
plies to partners. 

It’s quite likely that one partner 
may be “agin it” and another for it, 
when the matter of partnership insur- 
ance is broached. The younger part- 
ner, or the man in better health, may 
see a greater benefit to himself. Again, 
the older of the two may have a com- 
plex of his physical invulnerability 
and be blind to the law of expectancy. 
The human makeup is peculiar in this 
respect—you cannot be quite certain 
of the attitude which two men may 


B iteman of the very nature of 
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take with respect to a partnership in- 
surance proposition. 

There are obvious reasons why it 
would be tactless, in some cases, to 
fully discuss the subject to one of two 
partners individually. The logical and 
tactful line of approach is simultaneous 
and direct. Base the appeal on the 
fact that life is of such an uncertain 
nature that there is no knowing which 
man will drop out first. Start each 
man thinking of his predicament if 
the other man goes first. 

This can be done with identical let- 
ters, mailed simultaneously before you 
call. Our letter this week offers an 








approach of this sort—a very frank, 
direct letter. And it is dollars to 
doughnuts that one of the partners 
receiving it will be ready and willing 
to listen to you when you call. By the 
same token, it is doughnuts to dollars 
that the other partner will desire to 
listen so that he won’t miss anything. 

That’s the situation you may find 
when you call, and if you “know your 
stuff’—I don’t like slang, but it is so 
pat (there’s more of it)—there is no 
reason why your efforts should be 
fruitless. Partnership insurance is 
practical and can be made attractive 
to both partners. 
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electing a Company to Represent 
Agents Should Carefully Investigate the Financial 






Standing and Reputation of Management of Companies 


Before Accepting an Appointment, Advises Goodwin 


By Percy H. Goopwin* 


President, National Association of Insurance Agents 


LL 


has 


including insurance, 
through 
now, 


business, 
been passing 


perilous times, and more 


than ever before, it behooves the agent 
carefully to select the companies which 
he represents and whose policies he 
passes on to the insuring public. 


During the easy money days, which 


passed into oblivion in the latter part 
of 1929, many promoters discovered 
that the American public is not quite 
as gullible as in the days of P. T. 
Barnum; it would no longer buy the 
stock of rice plantations backed by 
land in arid territory; no longer be- 
leved that spineless cactus was to 
become the food supply of the cattle 
industry; that eucalyptus trees grew 
over night into the size of railroad 
ties; that bananas will grow in the 
frozen North. 

And so they turned their attention 
to the promotion of insurance com- 
panies. In that field they found, in- 
deed, a gullible public. A public that 
watched the insurance shares market 
climb out of all proportion to true 
value. An unthinking public which 
believed that because the old and tried 


stock companies had grown to gigantic 


proportions through careful manage- 


ment, wise underwriting and gradual 


development, the same situation would 
apply to new and inexperienced com- 
panies 4 public which looked with 


gloating eye on the annual statements 


of the insurance companies and pic- 
tured an old age steeped in luxury 
through ownership of insurance com- 


pany stock, without regard to experi- 
ence and responsibility of management. 

When these promoters collected their 
stock selling percentages, ranging from 
20 per cent upward, in most instances 
they decamped to new fields of opera- 
tion, leaving the newly organized com- 
sink or as might be. 
boards directors in 
the of such 
was left been selected 
for the of famous 
names which looked so well on the list 


swim 

of 

operation 
had 
value 


panies to 


The 


Ww hose 


chosen 
hands 

companies 

primarily 


the promoter had to show prospective 


stock buyers. In many instances the 
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new board of directors found itself 
high and dry—promoter gone, and 
manager, underwriter or chief execu- 


Then one of the members 
remember that Uncle Tom 
Cousin Dick Brother Harry 

out of a job, and the relative was in- 
stalled the guiding head of the 
new company, which was to begin its 


tive needed. 
would or 
or was 


as 


scramble for premiums. 


The Undesirables 

And thus into 
number of not-needed companies, many 
of them organized by well-intentioned 
though individuals, 
bringing into the field more companies 
than the available volume of premium 
sustein. By no means 
that just 
a company is new it is necessarily un- 
But | maintain that the 
field is overstocked just in 


came being a large 


inexperienced 


possibly could 
do I wish to imply because 
reliable. do 
company 
proportion as the agency field is, and 
that only through weeding out of the 


undesirables in both fields can the in- 
surance business return to normal. 
While the period of wild _ invest- 


ments was in full sway, rates on prac- 
all of insurance had 
the where it im- 
for companies to 
profit, and 

insurance 


tically lines 


reached point was 
derive an 
the money 


business came 


possible 
underwriting 
made in the 
from investment and stock speculation 
and not from underwriting. 


Fostered Questionable Practices 

The number of new companies in the 
field brought about a rush for 
premiums by all types of companies. 
Naturally, the older companies in the 
field were unwilling to stand by idly 
and see the new companies grab that 
which they had taken years to develop. 
Questionable practices began to enter 
the business introduced by some of the 


mad 


new companies which were determined 
to secure business at all costs, and some 
of the older companies which were 
equally determined to hold their busi- 
through at their 
command. 

Then—the stock market crash! Gone 
was the time when the insurance com- 
panies could derive large profits from 


ness every means 





speculation and investments. Rates 
had been beaten down to a level so 


low that there was little or no hope for 
any underwriting profit. 

The majority of companies 
operating on uniform rates with a uni- 
form commission schedule, claimed to 
be the maximum the traffic would bear, 
regardless of the increasing acquisition 
due to branch office operation. 
Several companies failed, and it is a 
significant fact that a majority of the 
companies which are now in financial 
difficulties are the ones which were 
undertaking to conduct their business 
on a cut and/or excess commis- 
sion basis. 

If, all know to 
standard rates reached 
figure that they cannot be expected to 
preduce an underwriting profit, by 
what process of reasoning can a com- 
pany expect to continue in business if 


were 


cost 


rate 


the case, 
so low a 


we be 


as 


have 


it pays excess commissions and writes 
business at from 10 to 40 per cent 
below standard rates? And how under 
high heaven can an agent be so blinded 
by the immediate dollar before his eye 
as to take such companies into his 
office and sell their policies to his clients 
not anticipate the trouble that 
him when the final reckoning 


and 
awaits 
comes? 

There may be a lucky few who are 
good enough pickers to make the grade. 


But the agent is in a sad predica- 
ment when he reads in his morning 
paper the news that a company he 
represents is in financial distress and 
realizes that he has sold its policies 
and recommended it to a number of 


his clients. 

There are only two roads before him. 
If he is fortunate enough to have a 
considerable amount of ready cash on 
hand he may make good the indemnity 
he has sold. Otherwise, he must pass 
out of the picture as a producer of 
insurance in his own community. 

Recently, an agent wrote me, as 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, asking my opinion 
as to the best town in the country in 
to engage in the insurance 
business. I asked why he 
(Concluded on page 13) 


which 
agency 
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ance was carried to protect the cred- 
tors and enhance the firm’s credit. 

2. A southern broker was suddenly 
killed in an automobile accident. Two 
months before he had taken $100,000 
partnership insurance, on which one 
premium of less than $3,000 had been 
paid. Twenty-four hours after his death 
his brother and business associate had 
received a check for $100,000. 

3. Another firm of three partners 
took an equal amount of insurance on 
the life of each partner, and felt that 
they had amply provided for any situ- 
ations which might arise from the 
death of one or more of the partners. 
One important fact, however, had been 
overlooked; namely, that each partne1 
was a specialist in his field. Each was 
the head of some department or phase 
of the business. The business insur- 
ance already in force simply provided 
for replacement of the deceased part- 
ner’s interest. An additional amount 
was taken to replace the monetary loss 
caused by the time and effort neces- 
sary to replace the partner as an 
important member of the organization. 

4. Three partners were considering 
taking business insurance. Circum- 
stances seemed to make it advisable 
that $20,000 insurance money be in the 
partnership’s treasury upon the death 
of the first partner, and $10,000 on the 
occurrence of the second death. The 
prospect was solved by an agent writ- 
ing three joint policies for $10,000 
each. Policy No. 1 was on the lives 
of partners A and B; policy No. 2 on 
partners A and C; and policy No. 3 
on partners B and C. It will thus be 
seen that $20,000 would be covered by 
two of the joint policies no matter who 
died first, leaving a joint policy for 
$10,000 on the two surviving partners 
to be paid when the second death oc- 
curred. 

Sales Poinis 
Show partners how the insurance 
would 

(1) affect his own estate 

(2) affect survivors if they kept 
their policies in force after 
death of one partner 

(3) affect survivors if they sur- 
rendered their policies at that 
time 

* * ok 

Your main appeal should be directed 
to the survivors. Point out what em- 
barrassment they may be caused if the 
other fellow dies. 


* x * 
Emphasize the uncertainty (a) of 
the business future and (b) of the 
health and life of other partners. 
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Strengthening the Weak Links 


(Concluded from page 7) 


The man and management are the 
real causes of the success of a business 
—not its plant, its machinery, its 
patents or its merchandise. 

A surviving partner, if there is no 
life insurance, is apt to find himself in 
an embarrassing position. 

* ;  * 

Mention “cost” in terms of units of 
the business, as “Mr. Partner, the 
profit on only ten cases of candy bars a 
day will keep the business intact after 
death of your partner.” Or, “For the 
price of another clerk, Mr. Partner, 


” 


you can— 

To overcome danger of lapse later 
at the time a partnership may be dis- 
solved, each partner should be thor- 
oughly sold in advance on the idea and 
desirability of converting this to per- 
sonal insurance, if such an_ event 
occurs. 


13 


Sources of information: credit re- 
ports; partnership’s banking house, 
and possibly, under proper conditions, 
additional light on your prospect, his 
standing and shortcomings, from some 
of his competitors. 

* * * 

While almost any business has one 
or more key men, in a partnership it 
is often one of the partners himself. 

ok * * 

The business of a company centers 
very largely in its management ability. 
. «& 4 

In many, perhaps most, partnerships 
the private, personal property is 
heavily involved in the business. 

* * «* 

The smaller the partnership, then 
the greater is the importance usually 
of any one partner and the greater 
the necessity of adequate insurance on 
his life. * «x 

You wouldn’t hesitate to insure your 
plant, your machinery, your payroll— 
yet your partner, the human asset, is 
the most valuable possession your busi- 
ness has. 


Selecting a Company to Represent 


(Concluded from page 12) 


wanted to move away from the town 
in which he had lived for so many 
years. His reply was that two com- 
panies he represented had failed, that 
he did not have sufficient funds to 
protect his assureds and he felt that 
he had no business future in the town 
which had been his home for more than 
twenty years. 

Just think of it! The efforts of his 
business lifetime destroyed because he 
picked wrong—those two companies 
which had created the havoc were pay- 
ing excess commissions and cutting 
rates. 

For the companies which have failed 
since the time of the stock market 
crash, I entertain a degree of sym- 
pathy. A _ still greater measure of 
sympathy flows to the unwitting as- 
sureds who were induced to buy their 
policies, and to the minor stockholders 
who knew not what they bought. 

But I see no occasion to offer sym- 
pathy to the management of those 
companies, to the controlling stock- 
holders who permitted such _ loose 
methods of operation in defiance of 
established underwriting practice, or 
to the agents who failed to visualize 
the ultimate end. 

How could those agents continue to 
represent such companies, when they 
had knowledge of the loss ratio of 
other companies writing the same lines, 
and when they realized that these 
companies were writing practically any 
and all lines offered, paying excess 


commissions, and cutting the rates in- 
discriminately? 

To be sure, the non-policy writing 
agent is not concerned. For the most 
part he is a commission grabber solely, 
living for today, not caring for to- 
morrow, interested only in the higher 
commission received and the lower 
rates charged. This, however, is not 
true of the average service giving 
policy writing agent. 

I have often wondered if a number 
of the departmental examinations of 
insurance companies are all that they 
should be. Sometimes I am led to be- 
lieve that they are purely perfunctory 
affairs. The question of state pride, 
politics, and sometimes incompetence, 
appears to be involved. The business 
in general might be better off, espe- 
cially for the old and properly man- 
aged companies, if some new system 
could be inaugurated to bring about 
independent examinations, free of all 
taint of political influence. 

However, if you, as agents, make 
proper investigation, it will not be dif- 
ficult to discover whether or not your 
own companies are operating along the 
lines of conservatism and safety. As 
your executive office, I advise you to 
study well the type of company you 
represent. Place your trust and the 
welfare of your clients only at the 
disposal of high grade, competently 
managed companies. Therein lies the 
safety of your business reputation and 
the future prosperity of your business. 


Educational 














An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 








The month of May 
1 is, normally, one of 

the “good months” 
in life insurance pro- 
duction. This year it 
should compare favor- 
ably with the best. 
Economists agree that 
it will mark a definite 
upswing in business. 


Get rid of office de- 

tail this morning. 

Prepare a list of 
prospects in need of 
Partnership Insurance. 
Read the Sales Letter 
in this issue of THE 
Specrator. Also. the 
Sales Article on this 
form of coverage. 











Before leaving the 
office today be cer- 
tain to have sales 
letter ready to go out 
to selected group of 
partnership prospects. 
(This delayed until to- 
day to avoid Monday 
morning flood of mail.) 


Partnership Insur- 
5 ance is suggested 

as a leader for 
May merely as a meas- 
uring rod. Do not al- 
low it to interfere with 
your regular produc- 
tion but see that its 
sale puts total produc- 
tion above that of May, 
1930. 


If you are a regu- 
6 lar user of news- 

paper advertising, 
allot the first two 
weeks of May to Busi- 
ness or Partnership In- 
surance. Key your di- 
rect mail publicity to 
the same subject. 





Death notices in 
7 newspapers open 

up many new 
leads. Follow up, es- 
pecially, those who 
have been  inconven- 
ienced through the lack 
of liquid assets with 
which to purchase de- 
ceased partner’s hold- 
ings. 





Call on all pros- 
& pects to whom you 

sent the Sales Let- 

ter. In every case 
where the prospect is 
too busy to discuss the 
subject with you, make 
a definite appointment 
for a call some day 
next week. 


considerable news 

space to the activ- 
ities of merchants and 
such like who, coinci- 
dentally, are their best 
clients. A story where- 
in partnership insur- 
ance kept the business 
together is certain to 
make most papers. 


9 Newspapers devote 





In selling Part- 
l nership  Insur- 

ance, remember 
that many prospects 
have their entire assets 
tied up in their busi- 
ness. Explain that 
such insurance is a 
protection to depend- 
ents, as well as to the 
surviving partners. 








l After every sale 
of Partnership 
Insurance check 
up on the new client’s 
general coverage. He 
will in most cases need 
further protection such 
as Mortgage Insurance, 
Educational Endo w- 
ment, etc. 





] Check back 

three months 

and make a list 

of those prospects who 

were solicited for vari- 

ous policies and who 

said “see me after the 

first of May.” See 
them. 











1 Remember, one 
accepted axiom 
in selling Part- 
nership Insurance: 
The man you are talk- 
ing to is never the one 
who may die. The mor- 
tality risk is always 
that man’s partner. 





Two weeks of 
1 5 spring’s finest 

month have 
gone. How does your 
production compare 
with last year? It 
should at least approx- 
imate that record and 
should better April of 
this year. 
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Calendar for May 


(Guidance of Life Insurance Agents 





1 A country-wide 
campaign is in 
progress this 
month, planned to wipe 
out the production defi- 
cit. It is based on more 
calls—more interviews 
—a minimum of $25,- 
000 paid for. It may 
require an all-day Sat- 
urday. 











advertis- 
ing copy and 
mail Sales Letters to 
new Partnership In- 


1 Change your 


. surance prospects dis- 


covered through news- 
paper notices and other 
sources. Interview 
partners separate- 
ly first and sell the idea 
thoroughly. 





Profession- 
] al men are jeal- 

ous of their rep- 
utation in the matter 
of ethics and cannot be 
expected to furnish in- 
formation concerning 
their clients. Still, law- 
yers and bankers are 
splendid people to 
know. 





There is noth- 
ing quite so 


convincing as a 
good example. In _ so- 
liciting prospects for 
the special coverage try 
to have cases at hand 
which show how some 
local business was per- 
petuated through Part- 
nership Insurance. 





Watch your 
2? lapse _ record. 

Many com- 
panies report an im- 
provement for April. 
See that this trend con- 
tinues through May. 
Make an effort to rein- 
state all those policies 
now carried on extend- 
ed insurance. 


? Be regular in 

your attendance 

at the meetings 

of the various civic as- 

sociations to which you 

belong. (Membership in 

all such groups is as- 

sumed. This is a part 

of the life underwrit- 
er’s job.) 


2? Another Satur- 
3 day — and an- 

other opportu- 
nity to add to your 
May paid for business 
by grabbing three hon- 
est interviews. Forget 
partnership insurance 
for the day and sell 
home and family pro- 
tection. Sell it in the 
home. 











Five more 
working days in 


May. Does it 
look as if your produc- 
tion report will read: 
“A decrease of — as 
compared with May, 
1930”? Partnership pol- 
icies will make up the 
deficit if you can place 
them. 


2 Pick three of 
the biggest 
Sarti-seF< 
ship businesses in the 
city today and give 
them a try. There is 
no law against aiming 
high, and, anyway, the 
big ones are often the 
easiest to sell. 


2 Once each 
month it is 


worth while to 
remind yourself that 
association membership 
is required of every 
progressive life under- 
writer. Experts in all 
lines make their hard- 
won experience com- 
mon property. Attend 
regularly. 








Make one final, 
? intensive drive 

for that Part- 
nership Insurance busi- 
ness. A number of in- 
terviews must be still 
hanging fire. Check 
over your records and 
select the most promis- 
ing prospects. 





2 Before the day’s 
routine calls are 
started, see to 
it that the clerical force 
is instructed to compile 
an accurate day-by- 
day record of May pro- 
duction. Be certain to 
arrange for follow up 
on all pending cases. 





Memorial 


Day 
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MORE 
ELOQUENT 


then 


100% SOUND! 








La Garbo’s husky voice ... or a Barry- 
more’s significant gesture. . . . What a long 
jump from the first talkies. For those early 
efforts resembled a flock of cigar store Indians 
rolling “r”’s and broad “a”-ing every other 
word. Dialog was featured while directors 
forgot the pantomime that made silent pic- 
tures successful. 





Life Insurance has undergone a similar evolu- 
tion. Early in the history of the business, 
agents depended upon glibness. Standard 
sales talks consisted of little more than a 
hodge-podge of funereal pictures and a catch 
in the voice. They were 100% sound. 





The old-time “Spellbinders” did a splendid 
work in laying the foundation for modern 
salesmanship. But they aren’t responsible for 
the big figures that now distinguish Life In- 
surance. That came later as agents discovered 
that talk alone wasn’t half as effective as 
talk backed by an attractive, interesting pre- 
sentation. 


The Union Central constantly is revising its 
assortment of sales literature—the pantomime 
of salesmanship. Each month sees its quota 
of new material placed at the agent’s disposal. 
Drop in at the Company’s nearest agency. The 
Manager will be glad to show you recent 
additions to his supplv. 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 


Over One and One-Half Billions in Force 























Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Annuities 






































Guaranteed Guaranteed 


Low Cost 











_—_ 



































AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Mr. Agent— 


Are you interested in working under 
a direct home office contract? 



















If so, clip the coupon! 


This company offers such a contract to men 
and women of character and ability. Write 
all forms, life, endowment, old age pensions, 
educational, juvenile, commercial health and 
accident and group policies. 

















$43,535,337.85 Assets $6,100,953.69 Surplus 





Wilfred S. McLeod, Secretary, Board of Control B-9 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 


Give me particulars of your agency proposition. 


DY ‘chivimewsve ahstdadesse wee ablabastebnehscecsanacenan 
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Confidence the Key to 
Better Business 





Edward D. Duffeid Warns 
Against Spirit of Mistrust, 
Urging Return to Ideals 

New York, April 18.—Urging the 
1200 field and home office representa- 
tives who heard him to have confidence 
in the future and lend their influence 
in an effort to restore economic prog- 
ress, Edward D. Duffield, president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress before the annual banquet at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, last 
Thursday evening, which concluded the 
company’s 1931 Business Conference. 


“T do not propose,” Mr. Duffield said, 
“to in any way diminish the effect of 
the present economic situation. Neither 
do I offer any solution for it. Neither 
do I intend to prophecy as to its ter- 
mination, but I do want to call your 
attention to certain general principles 
in which it seems to me life insurance 
can aid in bringing to a more speedy 
termination this period of distress. 

“Thomas B. Reid, in talking one time 
at a period somewhat similar to this, 
said: ‘If one word be used to describe 
a period of prosperity, that word is 
confidence. If one word is to be used 
to describe a period of so-called ad- 
versity, that one word is distrust.’ 

“If, therefore, we are to terminate 
the period of adversity and regain the 
period of prosperity, the problem is to 
substitute confidence for distrust. Life 
insurance is a means by which that 
may be accomplished. No man ever 
took a policy of life insurance that 
didn’t have a trust in the future. No 
man ever entered into that contract 
without a belief in himself, a belief in 
the stability of the company in which 
his policy was placed, a belief in the 
stability of the state which would safe- 
guard the performance of that con- 
tract. From its very essence it is a 
stimulus to destroying distrust and to 
restoring confidence. 

“We at this time may wonder what 
has brought us to this low estate. We 
at this time may revalue those things 
in life which make for permanence and 
lasting value. We at a time like this 
may reassert the things that will last 
for eternity and those things that pass 
temporarily. I think we are coming out 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT 





George L. Hunt 


George L. Hunt, Vice-Pres. 
New England Mutual 





National Association Official 
Called to Home Office in 
Charge of Agency Affairs 
The directors of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at their meeting on April 
15 created the new office of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agency affairs, and 
appointed George L. Hunt, the com- 
pany’s general agent in Hartford, to 

that office, effective Oct. 1, 1931. 


Mr. Hunt is known widely in insur- 
ance circles throughout the country. 
In introducing him to the New Eng- 
land Mutual field as the new agency 
vice-president, President George Wil- 
lard Smith said in part: 


The rapid development of our com- 
pany during the past decade, with the 
attendant demands on the home office 
in the consideration of field problems, 
has made necessary the selection of a 
man with successful agency experi- 
ence for this important position. 

Mr. Hunt’s qualifications are of the 
highest type. They consist not alone of 
home office experience with two other 
well-known companies, but of a com- 
prehensive knowledge of _ practical 
agency problems, and a full realization 
of the relations of the home office and 
field. His successful administration of 
our Hartford agency, his position of 
third vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, his wide 
acquaintance, and his unusually effec- 

(Concluded on page 21) 


“Robertson Law” Has 
Strong Support 





Texas House Committee on 

Insurance Reports Adversely 

on Repealer by 12 to 5 Vote 

AusTIN, TEex., April 20.—By a vote 
of 12 to 5 the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Insurance has 
reported adversely the bill to repeal 
the “Robertson Insurance Law,” passed 
30 years ago, which requires every life 
insurance company doing business in 
Texas to “invest and keep invested in 
Texas securities, and in Texas real es- 
tate a sum of money equal to at least 
75 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of the legal reserve required by the 
laws of the State of its domicile.” 

Although a minority report will be 
made, it is conceded that the action of 
the majority of the committee will re- 
sult in the defeat of the repealing bill 
at this session of the legislature. 

When the Robertson law was passed 
in 1909 most of the large insurance 
companies of the North and East 
withdrew from Texas, declaring the 
investment feature of the law an un- 
just restriction upon out-of-State life 
companies, and although overtures 
have from time to time been made to 
them to return to Texas they have re- 
fused to do so until this feature should 
be repealed. 

Legislative efforts have been made 
at each session for the last 16 years to 
secure the repeal of this law, but pow- 
erful interests within the State have 
been able to prevent its repeal. One 
result of the law has been to build up 
in Texas a number of strong Texas 
insurance companies, which are now 
writing life insurance in the State in 
an amount that exceeds that written 
by all foreign companies that continue 
to do business in Texas. 


NEW LEGAL ACTION INSTITUTED 


The new suit filed at Little Rock, 
Ark., to enjoin the transfer of the 
assets of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of Arkansas, home office 
Little Rock and executive office For- 
dyce, Ark., to the Central States Life 
Insurance Company is not expected to 
seriously interfere with the carrying 
out of the reinsurance contract between 
the companies. 


Life Insurance 














A good many men 


will admit that their suc- 


cess in building a profitable 
volume of business has 
been hastened by the co- 
operation given by our 
Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Regional Agency 
Meetings 


The closest possible contact between Home 
Office and Field Force is maintained by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Life at all times. 

Regional Agency Meetings, conducted by Home 
Office men in strategic centers at regular and fre- 
quent intervals, form an important link in this 
contact chain. 

Even though General Agents may—and do— 
have their own weekly Agency Meetings, these 
Regional Meetings assure all agents of the closest 
Home Office cooperation and guidance. 


The Federal Reserve Life 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President—Agency Director. 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Kans. 

Please furnish me, in strict confidence and without obligation, complete 
information about your Regional Meetings, Managers Meetings and Home 
Office cooperation in agency development. 















































The Ten Best 
Sellers 


Although we strive to fill our monthly agency 
publication throughout with informative and helpful 
material, we frankly confess that two of its pages 
claim the first attention of Peoria Life agents. One 
is devoted to newsy notes about their personal activ- 
ities. The other contains a record of the month’s 
ten largest producers of paid-for business, with sim- 
ilar distinction for excellence in conservation of 
business in force. 


These two features are the big news of every 
issue. They are of prime interest, of course, to our 
agents and their friends. To them, these records are 
typical of the Company’s close and sympathetic ob- 
servance of the efforts of every Peoria Life agent, 
and recognition of his accomplishments. 


The find further reassurance in noting that the 
High Ten are never the same from month to month. 
A small exclusive group of star performers do not 
monopolize the limelight in the Peoria Life agency 
force. The Peoria Life plan presents equal oppor- 
tunities for success to its most modest agents. 
Peoria Life Service to Agents develops men who 
can compete with the Company’s best in earnings 
and in honors—and they do it with frequent and 
convincing regularity. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 





The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 

surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE Mutua. LiFe or NEW YorK, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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Col. Robbins Analyzes 
Business 


President of American Life 
Convention Conservatively 
Optimistic 

St. Louis, Mo., April 18.—Business 
must not forget the rules of the road 
as it labors up the last long hill lead- 
ing from the valley of general depres- 
sion; for to hastily pass up caution and 
common sense may lead to a serious 
crash—there are many twists and 
tricky turns on this road back to 
normalcy, Col. C. B. Robbins, president 
of the American Life Convention, the 
oldest and largest organization of life 
insurance companies in the world, de- 
clared in discussing the business out- 
look for the second quarter of this year. 

Early in the year, Col. Robbins was 
one of the very few prominent life in- 
surance men who predicted that the 
slump in life insurance production, 
which first manifested itself last July, 
would continue into the first quarter of 
1931. At that time he expressed the 
belief that the country would be for- 
tunate if it didn’t make too speedy a 
recovery from the prevalent depression, 
especially as a hasty come-back could 
result in a more serious business panic 
later in 1931. The production records 
of the leading life insurance companies 
for January, February and March in- 
dicate that Col. Robbins’ forecast was 
conservatively correct. January and 
the early weeks of February experi- 
enced a sharp falling off from the cor- 
responding period of 1930, but the past 
six weeks brought an improvement 
over the first six weeks of this year. 

“T have faith in an eventual sound 
recovery. We are on the upgrade now, 
but there is still a lot of hard, cautious 
driving ahead of us. If we are sanely 
progressive and build up carefully, the 
latter part of 1931 and 1932 should 
witness a substantial general business 
recovery that will entirely wipe out 
unemployment situation and solve prac- 
tically all of the other economic prob- 
lems that have troubled us,” Col. Rob- 
bins continued: 

“The outlook for life insurance in the 
second quarter of this year is encour- 
aging. I am not looking for any sensa- 
tional production records, but present 
indications are there will be an excel- 
lent showing in both new business writ- 
ten and, especially, in business paid- 
for. The general improvement through- 
out the country is certain to eventual- 
ly reflect itself in life insurance sales. 
The certainty of life insurance today 
has a very strong appeal to the men 
and women of America. The “get rich 
quick” idea that was so widespread 
prior to October, 1929, has almost 
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entirely disappeared. In the future 
the surplus funds of most of us will 
find their way into such conservative 
investments as homes, farms, good 
bonds, building and loan shares, saving 
accounts and life insurance. The fact 
that an estate may be built quickly and 
safely through life insurance has re- 
sulted in much new business for life 
insurance companies in recent months. 

“The insurance trend today is to- 
ward life insurance as a permanent 
investment—endowments, annuities and 
the like, while men of family are in- 
suring their insurance by purchasing 
monthly income protection. They are 
looking to life insurance to carry on for 
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them when they are gone to the great 
beyond. And it will—each month the 
postman will bring the check that, in 
the vernacular, is pinchhitting for 
daddy’s wage envelope. Life companies 
have recognized this need and in the 
past few years many of them have 
brought out Family Income Protection 
policies that assure the mother the 
maximum of protection while her little 
family is growing into self-support.” 
Col. Robbins is president. of the 
Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He was assist- 
ant Secretary of War under President 
Coolidge and is a veteran of both the 
Spanish-American and the World War. 





Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Dan Nelson, Executive Vice-President 


Create New Type of Income 
Insurance 


Guaranteed Renewais Corp. Is 
Formed to Afford Unique 
Protection to Life Agents 

Creation of a new type of income in- 
surance, specially adapted for the life 
underwriter, and organization of a new 
nation-wide 


corporation to provide a 


service for life underwriters, is an- 
nounced by Dan Nelson, executive 
vice-president of the company. The 


new company is known as the Guaran- 
teed Renewals Corporation, and is op- 
erating from home offices in The Rand 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Guaranteed Renewals Corporation 
is the only organization of its kind,” 
Mr. Nelson said, “and affords, for the 
first unusual protection for 


the life underwriter. 


time, an 


- 








limited production. 


Address. 














“Under the terms of the new policy 
which we are writing the life under- 
writer pays one small premium, and 
is protected against loss of income in 
event of the death of the insured. 

“Our plan has been submitted to 
many of the nation’s leading under- 
writers, general agents and actuaries, 


and has met with a remarkable re- 
sponse. The insurance underwriter, 
more than any other person, will be 


quick to realize the value of our new 
policy, because he appreciates the value 
of insurance more than the layman.” 

The corporation is incorporated un- 


der the laws of the State of Minne- 
sota and has been approved by the 
Minnesota State insurance commis- 
sioner. 


Officials of the company, in addition 
to Mr. Nelson, include R. R. Rand, 
president, and Howard G. Mealey, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Nelson formerly 
was director of an inheritance tax ser- 
vice and publisher of inheritance tax 
charts. He also was director of the 
inheritance tax department of Life As- 
sociation News. 








Some of the Prudential’s field 


ment and include:—Front Row 


lustin Thayer, Seattle; F. 
V ontreal- 


to right 


Life Insurance 





representatives 


left to right 
Peyton H. Hoge, Jr., Louisville; Clifford F. Henderson, Honolulu. 
Willis 
1 Geographical Cross Section of Prudential Workers. 





annual Business 


the 


Conference at the Home Offices last week. They are managers in the Ordinary Depart- 


who attended 


William F. Woods, Shreveport, La.; 
Back Row (left 
Ve.; Henry P. Douglas, 


Fair, Portland, 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 











INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE CAPITAL 
TO BE REDUCED 

President C. G. Arnett, president of 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has notified 
the stockholders that at a meeting of 
the directors on April 15 it was unani- 
mously resolved to recommend to the 
stockholders that they consent in writ- 
ing to the reduction of the capital stock 
of the company from 3,500,000 shares 
of the par value of $1 each to 1,032,- 
5535/9 shares of the like par value. 
President Arnett explains that this re- 
duction will in no wise affect the value 
of the stockholders’ holdings, but will 
establish a better relationship between 
the capital and surplus of the com- 
pany for the transaction of business. 
He adds that the plan has the ap- 
proval of the Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of Kentucky. The action 


includes the cancellation of 402,333- 
331/3 shares of unused _ treasury 
stock. 


EUREKA MARYLAND LIFE 

On page 582 of the 1931 edition of 
the Life Agents Brief, the premium 
rates of the Professional Mens Pre- 
ferred Risk $5,000 policy of the Eureka 
Maryland Life Assurance Company of 
Baltimore are presented. The rates 
shown, however, are from ages 19 to 
59 inclusive, and are in error. They 
should have been shown starting with 
age 20 and ending with age 60. The 
premium rates on the Professional 
Men’s Preferred Risk $5,000 policy are 
as follows: 


Age Rate Age Rate 
20 . $67.40 41 $122.15 
21 ‘ 68.85 42 127.05 
22 70.40 43 132.35 
23 ‘ 72.05 44 137.95 
24 73.75 45 143.90 
25... 75.50 $6 150.20 
26 77.40 17 157.00 
27 79.40 48 164.20 
<8 81.45 +9 171.90 
29 83.65 50 180.20 
0 85.95 51 189.00 
31 88.40 a2 198.25 
2 90.95 ; 208.40 
4 93.65 a4 219.15 
4 96.50 55 230.60 
5 99.55 56 242 80 
‘ 102.75 a7 256.00 
7 106.10 58 270.00 
+S 109.70 yo 285.10 
io 113.50 60 301.20 
$0). 117.50 
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CCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
co. 


The annual financial statement of 
the Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., shows that, 
as of Dec. 31, 1930, total admitted as- 
sets were $22,890,628. Taken in detail 
these were as follows: Mortgage loans 
on real estate, first liens, $7,163,618; 
loans to policyholders, upon security of 
company’s policies, $5,001,496; govern- 
ment, municipal and corporation bonds, 
$6,408,219; book value of real estate, 
$2,267,263; cash in office and banks, 
$287,536; corporate stocks, $311,401; 
loans, secured by pledge of bonds, 
stocks or other collateral, $76,100; net 
life premiums deferred and in course 
of collection, $792,135; interest due 
and accrued, $577,196; other admitted 
assets, $5,664. The fully paid capital 
stock of the company is $1,000,000, the 
assigned surplus, $942,333, and the un- 
assigned surplus, $115,580, making the 
total surplus as regards policyholders, 
$2,057,918. The Occidental Life was 
organized in 1906 and began business 
the same year. It operates in Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Montana, Wyoming, Hawaii and 
in six of the Provinces of Canada. 
Elisha Walker chairman of the 
board of directors and L. M. Giannini 
is the president. 


is 


NEW COMPANY PROJECTED 

An act to incorporate the Rhode 
Island Life Insurance Company has 
been introduced into the Rhode Island 
Senate by Senator Bodwell. The in- 
corporators are Bernard Millman, Ben- 
jamin Crystal and Abraham Rubin. 
As presented to the committee of the 
Rhode Island Senate, the company will 
be mutual in its nature and chartered 
to do life, accident and health insur- 
ance, including industrial as well as 
ordinary life. 


George L. Hunt Promoted 
(Concluded from page 17) 

tive work as president of our General 

Agents Association make his selection 

entirely logical. 

In 1924 Mr. Hunt became general 
agent of the New England Mutual in 
Hartford. He has been president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
that city, and also of the Connecticut 
State Association. At the last annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters he was elected 
third vice-president. 
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Experienced Agency 
Man Wants’ General 
Agency Old Line Life 


Company. Prefers to Be 
in New York, but Will- 


ing to Entertain Any 
Attractive Proposition. 
Answer 

A. B. C. 
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Confidence the Key 
(Concluded from page 17) 


of this depression sounder, stronger, 
abler and braver to meet a future than 
we would if we had not experienced 
it. We have learned something. We 
have learned the value of some things. 
We have learned that some things have 
eternal values and some things that we 
thought had value have no value at all. 
“So, my friends, we should utilize 
this pause in order that we may reded- 
icate ourselves to those better things, 
those finer things, those greater things, 
those truer things that mean a more 
enduring nation, a more enduring peo- 
ple. Above all, if we are to regain con- 
fidence we must believe in something. 
We had drifted into a period of time 
when men believed in little or nothing. 
“Tdealism was held up to ridicule 
and scorn. Trust and confidence was 
destroyed because men sneered at those 
who administered it with fidelity and 
faithfulness. The doctrine of atheists 
and cynics were preached on every cor- 
ner. Men were told not to believe in 
the immutable laws of political econ- 
omy. Men were told not to believe in 
the principles that underlay constitu- 
tional and regular government. Men 
were told not to believe in themselves 
or in goodness or in truth or in God. 
“Well, you can’t have confidence if 
you don’t believe in something and in 
this time of pause, in this time for 


thought, let us go back with trust and | 
belief and the confidence in those good | 


things, in those true things, in those 


great things that really mean the life | 
of the individual or the life of the na- | 


tion, and I hail the vision which will 
carry it forward to greater things. 


Cm (me (sm (me (ms (a (rs ( (me (we (ms (mg 


W. T. O’DONOHUE LEAVES JEF- 
FERSON STANDARD 


GREENSBORO, N. C., April 21.—It was 
announced today by the Jefferson 
Standard Life that W. T. O’Donohue 
has resigned his post as vice-president 
and secretary and the resignation is 
accepted as of this date. The com- 
pany’s executive committee has elected 
C. Elmer Leak, assistant secretary, as 
secretary of the company. 
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PHOTOS HELP 


COMBAT 
LAPSES 


Of course, to NwNL 
fieldmen, Home Office 
co-operation of this sort 
is not new; but the re- 
cently announced lapse 
letters which are mailed 
in series at appropriate 
intervals, to lapsed pol- 
icyholders, are new and 
different. They add 
additional strength to 
NwNL’s already well es- 
tablished system of con- 
servation. Each series 
has a different photo- 
graph occupying the en- 
tire inside spread of a 
four page letter, 11 by 
17 inches, the message 
being on the front page. 


The introduction of 
these new lapse letters 
is in line with NwNL’s 
policy of incessantly 
working side by side 
with its fieldmen, fur- 

nishing the tools to help 
sell and hold business. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
I1iFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O J ARNOLD. passant 


STRONG> Minneanciis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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TWO IDEAL NOTEBOOKS 


Carry a Complete Insurance Picture of 
Each Prospect in Your Vest Pocket 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS VISITS 


The data in this notebook is compactly and cleverly arranged to contain a 
record of all necessary information about each call made, and about each 
prospect—his name, business, address, date of birth, age, insurance car- 
ried (with space for companies, amounts, dates, premiums and plans), 
amount the prospect can put into insurance yearly, dates of visits, dates 
of appointments, plan on which agent is working, the figures, names of 
prospect’s friends, and room for general remarks. In other words—a com- 





plete insurance picture of each prospect, and of each call. 


AGENT’S APPLICATION AND POLICY REGISTER 


In a minimum of space this notebook enables an agent to keep a complete 
policy record of each prospect—his name, mail address, occupation, date of 
birth, age, date of application, amount, plan applied for, premium, result 
(whether accepted or rejected), date, advance settlement, policy number, 
date of delivery, date of issue, amount issued, delivery settlement plan issued, 
discounted by, agent’s commission, discount paid, net premium, date paid 
company, gross premium, and remarks. This is an invaluable record which 








every agent should keep. 





REFILLS AVAILABLE 


Refills for both of these NOTEBOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED AT SLIGHT COST. The genuine 
leather covers of tan pigskin are so durable that they will outlast many refills. 











SMALL COMPACT COMPLETE FLEXIBLE 
These valuable looseleaf notebooks combine attractiveness of appearance with practicality and usefulness. The 
books themselves are small, compact, flexible, and easily handled. Actual size 243 x4 inches. 
— 7 Prices, per copy each $1.25 
25 copies @ 1.10 
50 copies @ 1.00 OUR NEW NOTE BOOKS 
100 copies @ 85 Thinner Than Any Other Kind 
Thickness of the Average Note Book 500 copies @ 5 of Binder 
PRICES OF REFILLS ORDER BLANK 
Single copy $ .25 25 copies $4.25 : DATE a nehrcaeebinn 
6 copies 1.20 50 copies 8.00 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
12 copies 2.16 100 copies 15.00 243 West 39th Street, New York 
Please send me .. copies of LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS VISITS 
. copies of AGENTS APPLICATION AND POLICY 
The io poems Saenger REGISTER and bill me at your regular advertised price. Send also 
..» refills at price quoted. 
n" sine 
EE Ginn Cneik kad basy da hen ddan tie dee eae eee kuGuateetenoebeaeas 
243 West 39th Street 
ADDRESS ; . aoe Se ee ee eT ee 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
i a a 
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Growth of Average Claim 





Group Insurance Benefits Increas- 
ingly Recognized, Declares 
William J. Graham 


“The benefits of group insurance are 
being increasingly recognized by Amer- 
ican industry,” said William J. Gra- 
ham, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, “as shown in 
the comparison of group death claims 
paid by the Equitable over the years. 
In the less than twenty years that the 
plan of group insurance has been in 
existence the amount of the average 
claim has increased more than $1,000. 

“In the first years after group in- 
surance was introduced by the Equita- 
ble,” said Mr. Graham, “the average 
group death claim paid by the society 
amounted to about $770. In 1922 this 
had risen to $1,280, and now we find 
that it has mounted to $1,896, nearly 
three times the per capita income of 
American citizens. 

“This remarkable increase is un- 
doubtedly due to a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of group insurance 
by employees and by their employers, 
who have made it possible for them 
to obtain this protection in larger 
amounts. 

“During the first quarter of 1931 
the Equitable paid 1747 group death 
claims for a total of $3,313,491, or more 
than $1,000,000 a month, to benefici- 
aries of group-insured workers. Ejigh- 
ty-two per cent of the claims were paid 
to parents, wives and children, the 
balance going to sisters, brothers, 
friends and other heirs.” 


Loan Life’s Oklahoma 


Representation 


Reserve 


OKLAHOMA City, CKLA., April 18.— 
Clifton Ratliff has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the entire State of Okla- 
homa by the Reserve Loan Life. Mr. 
Ratliff represented the company in this 
capacity from 1920 until about two 
years ago, when he entered another 
line of business. He built up quite a 
lerge business for the Reserve Loan 
during the time he was previously gen- 
eral agent. He succeeds J. V. Hoover, 
who has resigned to go with the Okla- 
homa Life. 

T. F. Foster has been appointed 
branch office manager at Oklahoma 
City by The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia. Mr. Foster resigned the 
vice-presidency of the Transcontinental 
Life to accept this position. He was 
succeeded by Green H. Dale, who has 
had successful general agency experi- 
ence for several companies. Before 
going with the Transcontinental, Mr. 
Foster was for a number of years a 
successful agent and general agent. 
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New Pam For BusInEss. . 


The above figures represent 
a gain over 1929 of 


st &¢ oe *+ Gee S68 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN Force. .$ 6,354,931.00 


ToTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE...... $101,520,663.00 





GAINS FOR 1930 


verre r $20,455,937.00 








The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 MADISON AVE., AT 60TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 

















FIVE MILLION DOLLAR CONTRACT 

The Bendix Aviation Corporation of 
Chicago and its subsidiaries which in- 
clude 20 companies, have put into effect 
a cooperative plan of group life, acci- 
dental death and dismemberment and 
accident and sickness insurance cover- 
ing approximately 4500 employees. 
The life insurance amounts to more 
than $5,000,000, while the weekly in- 
demnity provided under the accident 


and sickness plan amounts to more 
than $44,000. A substantial portion of 
the premiums of the combined plan, - 
underwritten by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, is being paid by the 
corporation and its subsidiaries. 

The amount of life insurance offered 
is based upon three salary classifica- 
tions and amounts to $4,000, and $2,000 
and $1,000 respectively. 





Increase in 


insurance in force 
in 1930 4 
78 MILLIONS 


The Lincoln. 


National Life Insurance Company, 








Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


lirst liens 
»ecurity 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, 

Policyholders, upon 
Policies ee: 

Municipal and Corporation 


Loans to ot 
Company's 

(,overnment, 
Bonds ... ; 

Book Value of Real Estate 

Cash in Office and Banks 

Corporate Stocks saan ; 

Loans Secured by pledge of Bonds, Stocks 
or other Collateral 


\et Life Premiums Deferred and in Course 


of Collection 
Interest Due and 
(ther Admitted 


Accruc d 
\ssets 


\dmitted Assets 


$ 7,163,617.50 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JANUARY 1, 1931 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves on Life Policies 

required by law...... 
Reserves on Accident Policies 
required by law.. 

Premiums and 

Paid in : 
Reserved for Federal, State 

and other Taxes hereafter 


5,001 ,496.08 


6,408,219.12 Life Interest 
2,267 262.93 
287 535.67 
311,400.62 
payable eee : ] 

All other Liabilities. . 

TOTAL LIABILITIES..... 
Capital Stock (fully paid) 1 
Surplus Assigned ( 
Surplus Unassigned 


76,100.00 
792,135.47 
577,196.42 


5.663.828 


Surplus as regards Policyholders. 


$22 .890).627.69 


. -$20,333,743.79 


\dvance..... 262,939.49 


115,579.66 


58,056.61 


17,375.90 
60,599.01 
. $20,832,714.80 
100,000.00 
14? 333.23 


2,057,912.89 


$22 890,627.69 





TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


Premium Income 
Life Dept. 


Admitted 


End of Each 
, Assets 


Fifth Year 


193,151.42 
357.430.71 
1,187,537.34 
> 081,135.69 


4,559,236.84 


IN FIVE YEAR PERIODS 


Premium Income 
Accident Dept. 


Total Income 
Premiums and Investment For 
$142,758.34 

168,117.51 
299 ,824.6 
$6,919.27 
413,694.07 6,558.10 


HOME OFFICE—548 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Life Insurance 


Life Insurance 


Year In Force 









































Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





and Missouri 


American Home 
Life Insurance 


| Wants Agents in Kansas 


./T WILL BE OUR OFF 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 


Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 
EDITION LIMITED! 














RUSH COUPON———> 


“We want 2,000 copies.. 


ICIAL TEXTBOOR!” 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


| Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


: Enclosed is one dollar 
. Cluff’s new book to m 


Send 


Address .... sence Pe 
' Ci(Check here if quantity price 
' data desired.) 
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Frederick H.Ecker Sees 
Definite Upturn 





Points to Strong Cash Reserves 
of Corporations a Stabilizing 
Business Influence 


The splendid cash position of Ameri- 
can corporations in general is one of 
the factors that indicate the trend 
toward better times, and an _ under- 
standing analysis of the situation will 
enable the business improvement to be 
foreseen before it is actually here, was 
the statement of Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, to 1500 company 
managers and field representatives at 
the Hotel Astor last Thursday eve- 
ning. The banquet marked the closing 
of the Metropolitan Life Managers 
Annual Convention, which had been 
held for three days at the home office. 

Giving. a résumé of business condi- 
tions, Mr. Ecker said: 

“Neither prosperity nor depression 
is an overnight proposition. At the 
very time when we seem to be ex- 
periencing the one in the greatest 
measure, the other usually is in the 
making. 

“Think back to midyear of 1929 and 
vou will realize how true this is. Then 

seemed that we were more pros- 
perous than at any other period of 
our history and that the balloon was 
still going up. For six months, prob- 
ably, the turn of the business cycle 
was gathering momentum before any- 
one awoke to the fact, but once they 
did, things turned downward with a 
vengeance. 

“IT wonder if we aren’t just about 
six months behind in our outlook on 
the present situation? By that I don’t 
mean to make a flat prediction that we 
shall be in the full flush of another 
prosperous era in a half-year’s time. 
My sole bit of forecasting will be to 
say that we are, tonight, one day 
nearer that happy period. My point 
is this: The downturn in business was 
in the making about six months before 
we realized it. Had we stopped to 
recognize the factors that indicated 
that downturn, we should have been 
n a much better frame of mind to 
meet it and adjust ourselves to it. 

“There is no question but that we 
are going to work back to an even 
better level than before, no question 
but that revival is in the making at 
the present time. So, if we take occa- 
sion to sum up such currently known 
facts as might indicate that we are 
lefinitely on the upgrade, it ought to 
mprove our state of mind. 

“As I view it, one of the most im- 
ortant indicators for business im- 
provement is the splendid cash posi- 
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HARRY R. PHILLIPS JOINS SECUR- 
ITY MUTUAL AS GENERAL AGENT 


Harry R. Phillips, former leader in 
the agency ranks of the New York Life 
and more recently a special agent with 
the Postal Life, has been appointed 
general agent for the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y., with offices at 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Mr. Phillips plans to build up this 
new agency on a conservative scale, 
using as a considerable part of his 
agency force young college men. He 
prefers this type of salesman for the 
Metropolitan territory especially. Not 
only are they keen, ambitious and sus- 
ceptible to the enthusiasm so necessary 
to the business but they also are neat 
dressers and usually have a wide ac- 
quaintance among people who both 
need and are able to purchase life in- 
surance. 

Before coming to New York, Mr. 
Phillips was engaged in the life insur- 
ance business at Scranton, Pa., repre- 
senting the Reliance Life and the Sun 
Life of Canada. 


At no 
so for- 


tion of corporations in general. 
time in the past has business 
tified itself to meet depression by set- 
ting up strong cash reserves. 
“Factory production and payrolls in 
general showed a more-than-seasonal 
rise in the early months of the year, 
with some certain industries showing 
especially significant upturns. Com- 
modity advertising is on the increase, 
indicating that manufacturers and re- 
tailers in considerable numbers have 
come to feel that the worst is over; 
the construction industry, too, is dis- 
playing hopeful signs of recovery. 





SIXTY YEARS 
OF PROGRESS 
1871 1931 


Statement for 1930 


New Assurances 
Paid f0F 2.00. $705 ,678,000 
Total Assurance 


in Force 2,863,701,000 


Surplus and Con- 
tingency Reserve $36,532,000 


POE bine deena $588,733,000 
Liabilities (includ- 


ing Paid - up 
Capital Stock) ..$552,201,000 


SUN LIFE 
Assurance Company 


of Canada 


Head Office: Montreal 











“None of these factors that I have 
cited, nor even the. combination of 
them, will bring an immediate return 
of prosperity. But they do indicate 
the trend, and if we will more under- 
standingly analyze the situation, we 
may be able to foresee the approach 
of better times before they shall have 
actually overtaken us.” 





I 





| cessor, 1929. 





50 UNION SQUARE 





1930’s RECORD 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as good 
a year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking prede- 


The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was $87,560,322 
--practically equalling 1929’s peak production, which, in turn, 
was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 











The amount of insurance in force with the Company increased 
to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six years ago. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


* NEW YORK CITY | 
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/ultillment 


and April 18, 1906 


Twenty-five years ago San Francisco was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire. The photograph shows a part of the 
dreadful scene looked upon by helpless San Franciscans. 

Millions of dollars in claims were paid, but vast fortunes 
in uninsured or under-insured properties were lost. Some 
companies failed and many others discounted loss pay- 
ments or denied liability. That was the bitterest lesson of 
all—the disillusionment of misplaced confidence. 














The L. & L. & G. established a loss-paying record which, a 4, 
impressive in extent, was unsurpassed for prompt and com- 
plete fulfillment. Time-tested, tempered by many serious fires, ™ [iVERPOOE, 

the L. & L. & G. stands today stronger, more stalwart ano Bi DON 

than ever—a fulfillment of faith in its complete security. Lon d 
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Fire Index for 1931 
Now Available 


The Spectator Company Adds 
New Features to 63rd Annual 
Issue of Valuable Chart 


The 1931 edition of the Fire Insur- 
ance Policyholders Pocket Index has 
been published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, this being the 63rd annual issue 
of that well-known and _ serviceable 
publication. It has been enlarged to 
128 pages and cover, and is exceptional- 
ly useful to insurance men and policy- 
holders, being issued early in the year, 
notwithstanding the tardiness of nu- 
merous companies in filing their an- 
nual statements. 





Contains Key Statistics 


The main tables of this excellent 
pocket reference work present statis- 
tics of important fire insurance com- 
panies for 1930 and nine previous 
years, showing year by year their cap- 
ital, assets, unearned premiums, net 
surplus, net premiums written, total 
income, losses paid, expenses paid, 
dividends paid, underwriting income 
earned, losses incurred and underwrit- 
ing expenses incurred, and also four 
ratios, namely, expenses paid to pre- 
miums written, losses paid to premiums 
written, losses incurred to underwrit- 
ing income earned and losses incurred 
to premiums written. Totals and ratios 
for ten years are also given. 

A useful feature in the 1931 edition 
of the Fire Index is the insertion, in 
connection with the statistics of each 
company, of the par value of its stock 
per share. 

A table occupying nine pages shows 
the premiums and losses in 1930 of the 
respective companies listed in the main 
tables classified in ten general groups, 
namely, fire, ocean marine, motor ve- 
hicle, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot, civil 
commotion, etc., and aircraft. 

An underwriting exhibit table for 
1930, embracing four pages, shows the 
underwriting income earned, losses in- 
curred, expenses incurred, underwrit- 
ing profit or loss and ratios of losses, 
expenses and profit or loss to under= 
writing income earned, together with 
the amount of gain or loss in surplus 
in 1930. 
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TEN LEADERS IN AIRCRAFT 


INSURANCE 
Net 
Premiums 
Name and Location Written 


National Union Fire, 

Pittsburgh ..........$111,547 
Hartford Fire, Hartford. 81,009 
Liverpool & London & 

Globe, London........ 62,175 
Aetna, Hartford ....... 52,820 
North Brit. & Merce., 

errr ee 48,622 
Fire Association, Phila... 46,048 
United States Fire, New 

, Eee es 44,822 
North River, New York. 43,458 
American Equitable, New 

PGi nk nakadwunee 43,204 
Phoenix, Hartford...... 38,945 











Additional useful and informative 
tables and lists are also presented in 
the Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket 
Index, including lists of groups of in- 
surance companies showing the con- 
stituent members of the various groups 
with the assets and net premiums of 
the respective companies, and totals for 
the fire and marine companies in 
each group; State insurance officials; 
Lloyds; reciprocal underwriters; un- 
derwriters’ agencies; stock companies 
not included in the main tables; month- 
ly fire losses for six years; conflagra- 
tion losses, etc. In the pages of the 
main tables devoted to foreign com- 
panies there is also included a column 
showing the net remittances to or re- 
ceipts from their home offices by United 
States branches. 


Compact and Convenient 

From this general description it is 
evident that the Fire Insurance Pol- 
icyholders Pocket Index contains a 
great amount of necessary information 
concerning fire insurance companies, 
presented in compact and convenient 
form. The standing and progress of 
particular companies may be readily as- 
certained by referring to the statistics 
presented in the main tables and their 
business according to classes as shown 
in the table of premiums and losses. 

The Fire Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index sells at 75 cents per single 
copy in manila binding, and $1.25 in 
flexible pocket book, with discounts on 
quantity orders. 


Companies and Agents 
Plan Conference 





Leading Executives Meet with 
Agents to Form Confer- 
ence Committee 


A meeting of paramount importance 
to the future of company-agency rela- 
tions took place in New York last 
week when a group of prominent com- 
pany executives sat around a table 
with representatives of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents to 
discuss a plan that would provide the 
agents with an authoritative company 
committee with whom they could dis- 
cuss their mutual problems. 

For many years the conciliatory ef- 
forts of the National Association have 
been balked through the lack of a rec- 
ognized group, organization or commit- 
tee that could represent the fire in- 
surance companies in a discussion of 
controversial problems. It is now hoped 
that a committee of company execu- 
tives will be appointed that will be 
specifically authorized to confer with 
the agents on matters of policy which 
affect them both. 

The following’ resolution was adopt- 
ed by the company representatives 
present: 

Whereas, It is the sense of this meet- 
ing that ways should be found for more 


free discussion of matters of common 
interest to companies and to agents, be 


Resolved, That the company execu- 
tives here present will seek to secure 
the appointment of a committee of 
chief executives of stock fire insurance 
companies which, together with a com- 
mittee from the membership of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
will be constituted a joint committee 
for the purpose of conferring, when not 
prohibited by law, on matters affecting 
the business of fire insurance and its 
allied lines, for the better understand- 
ing of the problems of producers, insur- 
ers and the insuring public, and for 
endeavoring to bring about such im- 
provements and reforms in the conduct 
of the business as may be agreed upon. 


President Edward Milligan of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, president-of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, pre- 
sided over the meeting, an informal 
dinner session. The _ representative 
group of some of the leading fire in- 
surance executives of the country in- 
cluded President Wilfred Kurth, Home 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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OME agents seem content to lean 
back in a swivel chair, bemoan poor 
conditions and wait for business to 

walk in through the door. Others, on the 
contrary, are exerting themselves more 
in their solicitation. They have given 
some thought to the evolution of fire in- 
surance and the complete service it of- 
fers the public. 


Fire insurance is a business of change, 
of adjustment to public needs. It re- 
quires constant study and application, 
first because it leans heavily upon experi- 
ence, and second because new forms must 
constantly be stimulated in order that 
they may become appreciated and util- 
ized. 


Some side-lines have developed as in- 
demnity for the destruction or damage 
of property wrought by the forces of na- 
ture, such as windstorms or tornado and 
earthquake. Others are the result of the 
thought that there should be insurance 
for unavoidable losses which follow a fire 
or other cause of loss and continue dur- 


Lnspiration and Perspiration 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


ing the rebuilding period. Such are use 
and occupancy, rent, rental value and 
leasehold value. Others pay for the de- 
struction caused by man and man-made 
things, such as explosion, riot and civil 


commotion and sprinkler leakage. I[n- 
land marine lines provide indemnity 


against a host of loss possibilities and 
protection for all that floating property 
which previously could be insured only 
by a number of specific policies. 

There are no longer side-lines. They 
are forms of insurance that meet definite 
public wants. Often they sell themselves, 
as many agents have learned after simply 
explaining the protection they give. 
These agents bear out Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s statement that genius is | per cent 
inspiration and 99 per cent perspiration. 
In other words the genius of insurance 
salesmanship, when the going is hard, is 
| per cent inspiration and 99 per cent 
hard work. They have found that hard 
work pays in the sale of these classes of 
insurance, all of which Corroon & Rey- 
nolds companies write. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 








AMERICAN EgvitasLe Assurance Co. of New York. 
Bronx Fire INsuRANcE ( ’)e THE City or New York 
Brookiyn Fire Insurance Company. 


BE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862). 





NDEPENDENCE Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EPENDENCE INDEMNITY Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manager 





New York, N. Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849). 





New York Fire Insurance Company (Incorporated 1832) 





. 
Repusiic Fire Insurance COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Incorporated 1871). 
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Overriding Commissions Supervisory, 
Not Acquisition Cost, General 


Agents Assert 





American Association of Insurance General Agents, in 
Annual Meeting, Define Membership Qualification; 
Hear J. R. Dumont and J. Ross Moore 


Daas, TEX., April 21.—‘‘Overrid- 
ing commissions paid to general agents 
are not properly chargeable to acqui- 
sition cost of business, but are a debit 
for supervision of the business” was a 
constantly recurring theme running 
through the sixth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents, held here Monday and 
Tuesday of this week. 

Two important changes in the con- 
stitution were recommended by the ex- 
ecutive committee and adopted at the 
concluding session Tuesday, they af- 
fect articles two and three of the con- 
stitution and follow: 

“The purpose shall be to establish 
and maintain the general agency busi- 
ness as that of supervising offices free 
from direct or indirect ownership or 
operation of any local agency busi- 
ness, and the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that the compensation for ser- 
vices rendered by such general agencies 
is a supervision and management ex- 
pense; for the promotion of more cor- 
dial relations between its members, for 
interchange of information, for the 
discussion and solution of mutual prob- 
lems, and for the perpetuation of the 
American agency system. 

“General agencies to be eligible to 
membership must be in conformity 
with the rules of the underwriting or- 
ganizations having jurisdiction, and 
members in good standing of any local 
or Tate association of insurance gen- 
eral agents in their territory whose 
constitution. and by-laws have been 
found to be in harmony herewith. 

Written application for membership 
must be submitted to and receive the 
favorable vote of a majority of the 
membership committee.” 

President T. L. Lauve, Trezevant & 
Cockran, Dallas, bespoke the city’s 
welcome, to which Will J. Miller, Mil- 
ler-Studebaker, general agents, To- 
peka, responded. 

J. G. Leigh, of Little Rock, chair- 
man of the conference committee, re- 
ported the association’s services to the 


National Association of Insurance 
agents. 
In the absence of Louis English, 


chairman of the executive committee, 
Secretary J. K. Shepherd read that 
committee’s report, as he did also the 
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reports of the welfare and member- 
ship committees. He then read his own 
report. The present membership con- 
sists of 138, eight members having re- 
signed and sixteen having joined dur- 
ing the past year. In his report, Mr. 
Shepherd classified general agencies as 
follows: (1) The strictly correct type, 
(2) the type of general agent who does 
little local business but gets general 
agency commissions, (3) the type of 
general agent who is general agent in 
name only, getting general agent’s 
commissions on purely local fire and 
casualty lines. He is opposed to this 
type holding membership in the asso- 
ciation, but does not wish a man who is 
really a general agent to be disquali- 
fied on account of his title alone. 

President Herbert Cobb Stebbins’s 
address was terse and pertinent. He 
said that the cooperative advertising 
of the association was functioning ef- 
fectively, and should be extended. He 
left this extension to the executive com- 
mittee to work out. He believed the 
copy of the advertisements should be 
changed frequently, and that the asso- 
ciation would do well to adopt a sym- 
bol. Mr. Stebbins says that the pres- 
ent condition of the fire insurance busi- 
ness is only a reflection of the world- 
wide depression. He is optimistic as 
to the future, particularly the future 
of the general agency field he advo- 
cated closer cooperation between com- 
panies, general agents, and agents. He 
is not favorable to the present mode of 
appointing casualty and surety gen- 
eral agents, for, in his opinion, such 
general agents hold the position in 
name only. It is merely a subterfuge 
for the company paying excess com- 
missions to a local agent. He con- 
demned the non-payment of commis- 
sions on the bonds issued in connection 
with the construction of Hoover Dam. 

Mabry Seay brought greetings from 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and a telegram of felicitations 
was read from Percy H. Goodwin, 
president of that organization. 

In his address on the subject of “Ad- 
vantage of Companies Operating 
Through General Agencies,” Edward 
Wright, vice-president, Industrial Fire, 
Dallas, said that the general system 
was one of economy for the company. 














New Officers 


The following officers were 
unanimously elected by the Amer- 
ican Association of Insurance 
General Agents on Tuesday: 
J. K. Shepherd, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Mr. Shepherd previously com- 
pleted service as secretary-treas- 
urer. Arthur M. Brown, San Fran- 
cisco, first vice-president; Will J. 
Miller, Topeka, Kan., second vice- 
president; H. A. Steckler, New 
Orleans, La., secretary-treasurer. 














of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board, clearly 
and explicitly outlined that organiza- 


John R. Dumont, manager 


tions function in the business. He said 
the I. U. B. was past the experimental 
state and was making real progress. 
He said it was the first organization 
in the business to recognize the bona 
fide general agent as a part of acqui- 
sition cost, that it will not rate busi- 
ness offered until it has conferred with 
general agents, agents, or brokers pre- 
viously controlling the line, that it 
carefully checks values and locations, 
so as to prevent fraud. The I. U. B. 
is now only using three forms, two of 
which are reporting, and the other a 
co-insurance form. Mr. Dumont wants 
an auditing system of risks adopted. 

K. S. Dargan spoke of the individu- 
alism which had existed in the early 
days of insurance in contrast to pres- 
ent conditions. The present-day su- 
pervision, he declared, is all out of pro- 
portion to the enormous taxation of 
companies paid for this purpose. He 
believes the fire companies should go 
into the field of education as life in- 
surance companies have. Mr. Dargan 
said while the State Rating Law in 
Texas had been satisfactory, that the 
pending legislation regulating commis- 
sions was vicious. 

Cyrus K. Drew, of the Insurance Re- 
port, Denver, delivered a humorous ad- 
dress built around the old quip of the 
“tail wagging the dog,” comparing the 
companies to the head and the gen- 
eral agents to the tail. 

J. Ross Moore, manager, National 
Automobile Underwriters Association, 
traced the history of automobile insur- 
ance during the last three decades, 
prior to which it is was unknown and 
unnecessary. He said that 75 per cent 
of automobiles fall within the cheap or 
moderate price classification, that 50 
to 65 per cent of all automobiles pur- 
chased new are bought on the install- 
ment plan. Formerly this business was 
purely a side line, now it is an impor- 
tant part of the business, ranking next 
to commercial fire, and not to be over- 
looked by the agent who wants to make 
money. The business during the last 
decade has been profitable. 
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Special Agent 
Bina 


SayS.... 





6¢7D USINESS is getting better now and insurance 

companies who have best stood the test of 

financial depression are now receiving the reward 
of their integrity.” 


The great financial resources back of the 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company are a solid guarantee to property 
owners and a definite asset to agents. We 
need a few more agents in certain territories. 
If you are interested, write to 


NORTHWESTERN 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE GO. 


JOHN H.GRIFFIN, PRESIDENT 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








News of the Southern Field 


HE Birmingham Association of In- 
j yoo Agents at its last meeting 
reaffirmed its support of a section of 
its by-laws which prohibits a member 
from doing business with a company 
whose branch office does business with 
the public or with any other agent in 
Birmingham. Retiring President A. A. 
Adams, Jr., had recommended that the 
association amend this section in such 
a way that it “will not be in conflict 
with the general trend of business.” 
The section of the by-laws forbid- 
ding dual agencies and frowning on 
branch offices doing business “over the 
counter” which was upheld by the as- 
sociation is as follows: 


“Any member of this Association 
which represents as agent any com- 
pany that maintains a branch office in 
Birmingham shall be held in’ violation 
of this article if said branch office so- 
licits or accepts business from the gen- 
eral public or any other agent in the 
city of Birmingham in any manner ex- 
cept for the account of its duly ap- 
pointed agent on which business the 
said agent shall receive full commis- 
sion.” 

* * * 

President A. A. Adams, Jr., in turn- 
ing over the reins of the Birmingham 
Association of Insurance Agents to R. 
L. Gregory, reported that the associa- 
tion has a membership of 56 agencies 
and closed the year with twice as much 
money in the treasury although dues 
during the year were reduced 50 per 
cent. During the year, he said, the as- 
sociation handled the distribution of 
about $10,000,000 worth of city and 
county schedules among the member 
agencies. 

Paving the way for the annual con- 
vention of the Alabama Association of 
Insurance Agents at Gadsden May 7-8, 
visits to most of the agents in the 
State are being made this week by 
President Arthur Mead and Assistant 
Secretary Enoch Morris. Agents will 
be informed of the work being done 
by the association and urged to pay 
up any delinquent dues. They will be 
reminded of the “iniquitous” bills now 
pending in the legislature and the fact 
that the association is maintaining an 
attorney as well as members of the 
legislative committee there in an ef- 
fort to defeat this undesirable legisla- 
tion. 

While there will be several speakers 
on the program at Gadsden it is pro- 
posed to have agents themselves to dis- 
cuss their troubles among themselves 
with the hope of arriving at some 
worthwhile conclusions. Branch offices 
and an agency qualification law will 
be two leading topics of discussion. 
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The Maryland Casualty and the U. 
S. Fidelity and Casualty of Baltimore 
have been denied a new trial following 
a circuit court verdict that they must 
pay the full amount of a $100,000 
blanket bond held jointly on employees 
of the Bank of Ensley of Birmingham 
which was closed January, 1930. Suit 
was brought by the state superinten- 
dent of banks, liquidating agent. 

at * * 

A property owner may collect under 
his fire policy where his property is 
dynamited in an effort to check a fire, 
according to a decision of the Ala- 
bama Court of Appeals. Marie B. 
Cook was awarded $744.41 in a suit 
against the Continental of New York 
growing out of the conflagration that 
swept Montgomery June 4, 1927. 
Cook’s property in the path of the 
flames was dynamited to protect other 
property. The appeals court followed 
a similar ruling by the state supreme 
court. 

ok * * 

A bill introduced in the Alabama leg- 
islature by Representative Taylor of 
Mobile providing for lump sum pay- 
ment to beneficiaries under the work- 
men’s compensation act and penalties 
for delayed payment has been referred 
to a sub-committee of the house civil 
laws committee for report back to the 
committee as a whole. The sub-com- 
mitee is to investigate provisions of the 
bill and make a report. 


MACDONALD ROUNDS WITH 
CROSS & BROWN 

The insurance department of Cross 
& Brown Company, New York, the 
well known retail estate firm, has 
merged its business and personnel with 
that of Harry Macdonald Rounds, in- 
surance broker. The new firm will be 
known as Cross, Brown & Rounds, Inc., 
with offices at 116 John Street. The 
officers are Harry M. Rounds, presi- 
dent; Morton R. Cross, vice-president; 








Fredwin C. Baker, secretary, and 
Edward H. Thompson, treasurer. 
Merger Announced 
BALTIMORE, April 20.—Merger 


of the National Fidelity Fire In- 
surance Company of America of 
Baltimore and the Great National 
Insurance Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was announced last 
week. The combined company 
will operate under the name of 
the Great National Insurance 
Company and starts with a cap- 
ital of $750,000 and a surplus of 
$1,000,000. Assets of the merged 
companies are $2,500,000. Head- 
quarters of the company will be 
located at 215 East Fayette 
Street, Baltimore. 
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Companies and Agents 
Plan Conference 
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of New York; President Paul L. Haid, 
America Fore Companies; President 
Ralph B. Ives, Aetna Fire; President 
R. M. Bissell, Hartford Fire; Presi- 
dent J. Lester Parsons, United States 
Yire; United States Manager Cecil F. 
Shallcross, North British & Mercan- 
tile; Vice-President Sheldon Catlin, 
North America; Vice-President A. R. 
Phillips, Great American; Vice-Presi- 
dent George C. Long, Jr., Phoenix of 
Hartford. 

President Percy H. Goodwin, Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman William B. 
Calhoun, Past President Thomas C. 
Moffatt and Secretary-Counsel Walter 
H. Bennett represented the National 
Association. 

President Goodwin, sensing that the 
setter class of agents are becoming 
thoroughly discouraged over their in- 
ability to operate the fire insurance de- 
partments of their offices except at a 
financial loss, has bent his efforts to- 
ward securing a measure of relief ever 
since he became Chairman of the Na- 
tional Association’s Executive Commit- 
tee in 1929. 

The meeting with the chief execu- 
tives of some of the leading fire com- 
panies in New York marked the cul- 
mination of his efforts to date. It 
holds out a promise of future coopera- 
tion between companies and agents 
such as has never been known. It 
proved conclusively that company 
heads, as well as agents, appreciate 
that both company and agency fields 
are overcrowded; that more harmonious 
conditions can be brought about only 
through the instrumentality of confer- 
ence; that the companies value their 
agency plants and will exert every 
means toward their conservation. 

Some of the company executives 
present have expressed themselves as 
enthusiastic over the arrangement, and 
there is every indication that they ex- 
pect to proceed in perfecting their 
plans without delay. 

Both company and agent represen- 
tatives at the meeting are of the 
opinion that a movement has been 
started which will be of the most far- 
reaching consequences. The means will 
be provided for consideration of the 
manifold controversial questions which 
have harassed companies and perplexed 
agents in the past. 

It was decided that the company 
committee shall be appointed at the 
earliest possible time, that President 
Goodwin shall appoint a similar com- 
mittee for the National Association, 
and that a subsequent meeting will be 
held. 
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‘SAN FRANCISCO IN RUINS 


514 City Blocks Wiped Out-28,000 Buildings 
Destroyed— Damages Mounted to $350,000,000 
~ Over 300, 000 Homeless. 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 18, 1906—25 years ago— Following |. 
jan earthquake shock at 5:13 A.M.; fire, uncontrolled from lack 
of wate’ , Tavaged the oe for three days and two nights. 


wit 0 e | secured all Company records. Almost 
ce" m pai ni failed. | | before the smoke had cleared from the 


Ponte as ae or smouldering ruins, claims were being 
iability— when maple of | paid at new temporary quarters. 
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| Murphy. Grant and Company. one of the City’s . 
| prominent stores, in a mass of flames. Build- On the nearby hillsides thousands of stunned 
im was totally destroyed. Another Royal loss. citizens helplessly watched their homes burn. 








Claus Soreckela Heilding. Flames 
leaped acrows Stevenson St. Wooden 
buildings added fue! which hast- 
ened the destruction. A Royal loss. 
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W.U.A. Head Calls For 
Strict Observance 








C. R. Street Decries Unethical 
Competition; Urges Definite 
Contracts for Agents 


By Rospert W. SHEEHAN 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 21.—In 
his presidential address today before 
the annua! meeting of the Western 
Association at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall here, Charles R. Street, vice-pres- 
ident of the Great American Insurance 
Company, vigorously denounced several 
aspects of competition in the fire insur- 
ance business which have exceeded the 
bounds of the ethical standards which 
the Association upholds. An attend- 
ance which was above the average in 
numbers and interest enthusiastically 
received the president’s address. 

Mr. Street said that although the 
past year had been unsatisfactory from 
a standpoint of income and profit, and 
was marred by evidences of some un- 
scrupulous competition, there was hope 
of material betterment ahead. He said 
it was a credit to the membership that 
it carried such a heavy burden so well. 

Times and conditions change, the 
president said, but the oldest principles 
of the Association-clear agencies, uni- 
form commissions, and keen but ethical 
still represent the pur- 
poses and ideals of the organization. 
There never was a time, Mr. Street 
declared, when strict observance of the 
rules The prevail- 
ing depression, he ventured, has caused 
some to forget their obligations in this 
respect. He said that the continuation 
of such practices means the destruction 
of the agency and leaves the 
continued existence of some companies 
hanging purely on a gamble. 

In discussing excessive competition 
Mr. Street said that while it was true 
that the number of companies was 
never so greatly in excess of the re- 
quirements, it afforded no _ proper 
reason why those who have pledged 
themselves should depart from ethical 
practices. “That business can be writ- 
ten in New York, Chicago, and other 
localities by a few, either direct, or 
through subsidiary companies, with 
utter disregard of rating laws and in 
defiance of the rights of agents, and the 
transactions covered by deliberate fail- 
ure to submit daily reports for stamp- 
ing, is in no sense creditable,” he de- 
clared.. Mr. Street expressed surprise 
that the agents have not attacked such 
conditions more vigorously, and warned 
that their indignation would be intense 
when once aroused. 

Specific exception was taken by Pres- 
ident Street to a condition arising out 


competition 


Was so necessary. 


system 
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Saved Company Records in San Francisco Fire 






















At the time of the San Francisco 
conflagration, twenty-five years ago, C. 
S. Myrick, who is still with the com- 
pany, was then office manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited, Pacific Coast De- 
partment. Mr. Myrick, realizing that 
the fire would undoubtedly destroy the 
L. & L. & G. building, quickly placed 
maps and daily reports in the vault 


and removed the block cards of the 
San Francisco business to a private 


residence outside of the fire zone, thus 
the company records were saved. 

Although the vaults were 
opened until thirty days after the fire 


not 


of the formation of the National Auto- 
mobile Conference. The Association 
has endeavored to cooperate fully with 
the Conference, Mr. Street said, espe- 
cially in regard to the commission 
rule. The payment of an excess com- 
mission for the casualty end of com- 
bined policies by some campanies with 
casualty running mates, however, is a 
condition which met with the speaker’s 
disfavor. “This competition is a form 
which cannot be permitted to continue 
if the Automobile Conference is to 
live,” he said. Mr. Street asked that 
offending companies be cited under the 
rules. 

Of widespread interest is the portion 
of Mr. Street’s address dealing with 
agency relations. The president stated 


that conferences with a committee of 
agents have been carried on with 
gratifying results. He apprised the 


membership of the extreme importance 
of the report of the committee on con- 
tractual relations with agents, to be 
presented at a later session. That fire 
agents should have been appointed for 
years without a formal contract de- 





the maps and daily reports were found 
Within a week of the fire, the 
company established a temporary office 


intact. 
for the adjustment of losses in the 
Stringer Warehouse on Sutter and Fill- 
more Streets, which office was in charge 
of Captain R. G. Brush, at that time 


a special agent; B. F. Brisac, now a 
prominent San Francisco broker; W. 
D. Tillinghast, since retired, and 
others. 

The above interesting photograph 
was taken from the files of the com- 
pany, and shows how promptly the 


company undertook to establish its en- 
viable loss paying record. 


fining the rights and duties of both 
parties is a tribute to their character, 


he said. 


Life and casualty agents have con- 
tracts which leave no room for mis- 
understanding, Mr. Street said, and 


the establishment of a similar condition 
will aid in raising agency standards. 
The agent’s right to expirations is gen- 
erally recognized, he said, and “no one 
wishes to interfere with the rights of 
any agent not in default to his com- 
panies, while he who defaults should 
have no rights that can be invoked to 
cover a breach of trust.” 

attached to 
of plans 


Deep importance was 
Mr. Street’s announcement 
for a conference committee that will 
maintain contact with the Eastern 
Underwriters Association. Underwrit- 
ing practices are no longer of purely 
sectional importance, Mr. Street said, 
and the problems which the governing 


bodies are called upon to face are 
national in character. Mr. Street sug- 
gested that the proposed committee 


meet with a similar committee of the 
E. U. A. at regular stated periods 
every three months. 





Fire Insurance 


n the 
SURETY 
BUSINESS 


as well as 
in 


MEDICAL 


DIAGNOSIS 


Courtesy Westinghouse X-Ray Co., Ine. 


SPECIALIZATION counts! 


THE specialized experience of the roentgenologist is invaluable to 
physicians in the diagnosis of many ailments. 


In the underwriting and selling of Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 
Burglary Insurance, the specialized experience of the members of 
the FxD’s field and Home Office organization enables them to handle 
all such propositions efficiently, authoritatively and with a minimum 
amount of trouble on the part of the Company’s agents. 


Not only that, the F«xD’s underwriters, by virtue of their broad 
knowledge of the business, frequently are able to make acceptable 
underwriting propositions out of cases which many other companies 
would refuse even to consider. This faculty is a distinct asset to 

(i) F«D representatives, in that it enables them to place on their books 
~ many premiums which under other circumstances would be lost. 


Since 1890 
Des and Pte Glo FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
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CASUALTY-SURETY~ 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


en ice 





Collusion Clause Out 
of Burglary Forms 





Sixteenth Revised Burglary Man- 
ual Presents Policy Forms of 
Broader Scope 


The “collusion exclusion” clause 
which for many years has been an im- 
portant part of burglary policy forms 
has been eliminated, it was announced 
this week by James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. It will, however, be included 
in one single form—the mercantile 
open stock policy. 

The announcement came with the 
sixteenth revision of the burglary 
manual which became effective on Mon- 
day of this week. The revised manual 
will be mailed to the 80,000 or more 
agents throughout the country who 
solicit burglary insurance. 

The collusion clause permitted the 
insurer to deny liability for a claim if: 
“the assured, any associate or interest, 
watchman or officer, or clerical em- 
ployee of the insured was a principal 
or an accessory in effecting or attempt- 
ing to effect the burglary or robbery.” 
This clause has been frequently in- 
voked to deny liability where it was 
proven that the employees of the as- 
sured were implicated in the commis- 
sion of the crime either as accessory or 
as principals. Its elimination is be- 
lieved to be another step by the com- 
panies toward granting the public more 
comprehensive policy coverage under 
contract forms. 

Broader coverage is provided in the 
personal holdup policy forms in the re- 
vised manual. 

The scope of this policy will now in- 
clude all personal effects as well as 
money, jewelry and articles of per- 
sonal adornment. 

Of paramount interest to modest 
size banks and brokerage concerns 
carrying blanket bonds in smaller 
amounts is the recognition which will 
now be given to these bonds for insur- 
ance written excess over their coverage. 
Previously a discount was permitted 
only for insurance excess over an un- 
derlying bond of at least $50,000. The 
new rules provide for recognition of 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NAMES 
CASUALTY COMMITTEE 


President Percy H. Goodwin of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents announces the appointment of 
a special committee on casualty insur- 
ance, composed of George W. Carter, 
Detroit, chairman; K. H. Bair, Greens- 
burg, Pa., and Philip B. Hosmer, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Carter is a member of the Na- 
tional Association’s executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Bair is president of the 
Pennsylvania associaton, and Mr. Hos- 
mer is president of the Chicago Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

The committee will consider all cas- 
ualty questions that arise, except those 
for which special committees are ap- 
pointed, such as the compensation com- 
mittee. 

One of the first items for consider- 
ation of the new casualty committee 
will be an undertaking to bring about 
establishment of a definite commission 
plan under the equity rating system. 
The committee is to confer with the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters, which promulgates 
equity rates. 


blanket bonds as small as $10,000. As- 
sureds who have fifty or more locations 
or custodians insured are subject to ex- 
perience rating, a plan whereby their 
actual experience over a period of 
three years figures in establishing their 
insurance rate. The burglary insurors 
have now revised this plan so that 
greater credence will be given the 
actual experience of the assured in the 
making of the adjusted rate. It is be- 
lieved this move will stimulate chain 
risks of all types toward crime preven- 
tion, so that they may improve their 
experience in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum credits under the new plan. 

To meet the needs of mercantile es- 
tablishments who require on special 
sales days, Saturdays and on other oc- 
casions, additional robbery insurance 
in excess of their nominal year-round 
requirements, the underwriters have 
set up rules and rates permitting the 
granting of such coverage provided 
that it shall not exceed 50 per cent of 
the regular amounts of insurance 
carried. 


Larger Offices For 
“Royal” Companies 





Work Completed at Building in 
150 William St., L. & L. & G. 
Moves from Old Spot 


New and enlarged quarters at 150 
William Street were occupied on Mon- 
cay, April 20, by the metropolitan de- 
partments of the Royal Insurance 
Company, The Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Company, Queen In- 
surance Company, and the Royal In- 
demnity. 

In the case of The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, this means a removal 
from its former location at 123 William 
Street. The Queen’s metropolitan de- 
partment makes the change after hav- 
ing been located for some time in tem- 
porary quarters at 156 William Street. 
The extensive addition to the Royal 
Building gives to these departments 
greatly improved facilities. 

The added space and alteration also 
give corresponding advantages to the 
metropolitan departments of the Royal 


Insurance Company and the Royal 
Indemnity. 
The new quarters are _ reached 


through the main entrance at 150 
William Street. Half way down the 
lobby, through a doorway at the right, 
will be found the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Royal Insurance Company, 
under the supervision of P. T. Tilly, 
superintendent, and also the metropoli- 
tan department of the Royal Indemnity 
Company under the supervision of E. 
T. Mara, superintendent. At the ex- 
treme end of the corridor are the new 
quarters of the metropolitan depart- 
ments of The Liverpool & London & 
Globe, W. C. Howe, manager, and of 
the Queen Insurance Company, J. W. 
Nichols, local secretary. 

The suburban departments of the 
Royal Insurance Company, Queen In- 
surance Company, Newark Fire, and 
American & Foreign, John Roy, super- 
intendent, are located on the sub-grade 
floor reached through an _ individual 
entrance on the Gold Street end of 
the building. On the same floor is 
located the suburban department of 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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COME TO “A Remarkable Gain” 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 1929—Net Premiums—$ 1,692,613 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 1930— “ «= —$2,258.432 


an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 





V7 or . 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 33/2% Increase 





—~® 
Real Money for live wires with 





This is a New York State Stock 


PACIFIC STATES Casualty Company, writing on a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY participating basis. 
Hollywood, California — 


William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
Vv. P. & Agency Mgr. 
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Owen B. Augspurger, Pres. 
Maryland ! ! : 
Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 
General Agency positions opem at Agencies open in eighteen states 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN — 

















Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia THOSE DISTANT PROSPECTS 




















Brought within Range 
LOOK at your possibilties in the insurance 
field through the Courier’s telescope. 


ONLY a financially strong Company directed 


by able executives can offer contracts and serv- 

ice that will bring into range of accomplish- 

ment the closing of large lines with those 
‘‘exacting’”’ buyers. 


A COMMONWEALTH Agency will bring all 
INSURANCE COMPANY your prospects within “‘business getting’’ range. 


Des Moines, Iowa 























Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


| 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) | 
Paid to Policyholders. ___-$33,900,000.00 anal aae | 


Insurance in Force, Over $148,196,179.00 wane 
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Executives’ and Underwriters’ 
Associations to Meet 


The annual meeting of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters will be held 
May 6 at Bureau headquarters, 
1 Park Avenue, New York City, 
James A. Beha, general manager 
and counsel, announced. In ad- 
dition to election of the executive 
and other committees, and the 
presentation of Mr. Beha’s an- 
nual report, there will be dis- 
cussion of several important ques- 
tions. Among these will be the 
Chicago situation, the rate situa- 
tion and acquisition cost. On 
May 5, the evening before the 
meeting, the annual dinner of the 
company representatives will be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore. Sev- 
eral men of prominence in the 
official insurance world will 
speak. The names are to be an- 
nounced later. 

The Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives will hold 
its annual meeting on the morn- 
ing of May 5 at 1 Park Avenue, 
it was announced by F. Robertson 
Jones, general manager. 











THE JOHN J. KINGS FETED AT 
40TH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. King were 
feted guests at a delightful dinner 
dance in the Queens Valley Golf Club, 
Forest Hills, L. I., last week in honor 
of their fortieth wedding anniversary. 
Mr. King is president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau. 

The dinner was tendered them by 
their five children and about 125 guests 
were present. Floral tributes were in 
evidence both as part of the club deco- 
rations and at the King home. In 
addition, the Kings received a large 
number of gifts and congratulatory 
telegrams and messages. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
In the 1931 edition of the Handy 

Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscel- 

laneous Insurance Companies, the total 

assets of the Employers Mutual Casu- 
alty Company of 617 Equitable Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, are erroneously 
shown. The total assets of this com- 
pany of Dec. 31 last amounted to $1,- 
102,678 and not as shown in the publi- 
cation $110,678. The error is an ob- 
vious one as the total liabilities are 
correctly shown as $891,941 and the 
surplus over all liabilities was given 
as $210,737. The company’s premium 

volume was well increased over 1929 

and amounted in 1930 to $964,198. 
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FINE PROGRAM PLANNED FOR 
MAY MEETING OF N. Y. FED- 
ERATION 

The annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York will be 
held in the Queensbury Hotel, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., on the week-end of May 
8 and 9, it was announced this week. 
A splendid roster of speakers has al- 
ready been obtained, and the Federa- 
tion expects the largest attendance 
ever at the meeting. 

The annual dinner will be held on 
Friday evening, May 8, and the follow- 
ing speakers will be present: Judge 
Albert Conway of Kings County Court 
and formerly Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for New York; Hon. Francis D. 
Culkin, member of Congress from the 
thirty-second New York district; and 
Hon. Burton D. Esmond, assemblyman 
from Saratoga County. 


W. L. TAYLOR JOINS LEWIS E. 
BOWER’S CORPORATIONS 


W. L. Taylor, of Chicago, formerly 
president of the Federal Surety Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, has become the 
executive vice-president of Lewis E. 
Bower, Inc., and the Atlas Securities 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Taylor is 
widely known in the insurance world 
and he has announced that his new 
connection with Mr. Bower does not 
mean that he will lose interest in the 
insurance business. Mr. Bower in 1912 
started the first automobile bank in 
Chicago and has confined his opera- 
tions to private pleasure cars, either 
financing owners direct or dealers sell- 
ing new cars. He has kept clear away 
from second hand cars, taxicabs and 
trucks. He operates five branch offices 
in Chicago and his present program 
contemplates the further expansion of 
his business during the year. Until a 
few years ago when he organized the 
Atlas Securities Company, Mr. Bower 
conducted his business as an individual. 
He is now organizing a million dollar 
company to be known as Lewis E. 
Bower, Inc. 


Larger Offices Provided 
for Royal Companies 
(Concluded from page 35) 

The Liverpool & London & Globe In- 
surance Company, Star Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Federal Union Insur- 
ance Company, under the supervision 
of J. P. Murray, Jr., agency super- 
intendent. For the present, the cashier 
of The Liverpool & London & Globe’s 
metropolitan department will be found 

in this location. 

On the second floor, at the Gold 
Street end of the building, reached by 
newly-installed elevators, will be found 
F. I. Crisfield and his staff of ad- 
justers. 
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Some Men 


Don’t Know 


BONDS 


RECENTLY an_ insur- 
ance man said to one of 
our special agents: 


“I would like to repre- 
sent a company like 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


only you don’t write 
bonds . . . and my bond- 
ing business is quite 
large.” 

May we broadcast our 
correction of this false 
belief? 

THE 

EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
does write bonds, ll 


kinds, in fact practically 
every kind of insurance 
except life. 


Agency connections are 
always open to bonding 
specialists, 


Write to our General 
Agent, Branch Manager, 
or to the Agent’s Depart- 
ment, Boston, Massachu- 


THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 
GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insur- 

ance except Life Insurance, in- 

cluding Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
a 


_ setts. 


110 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SS 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, O. 


22 Garfield Place, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
~~ 


Established 1864 
+ 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


—@— 


STATE AGENTS 


New York Pennsylvania 


George A. Reynolds 
901 Columbia Bidz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Jersey 
John A. Lance 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


George H. Reuter 
P. O. Box 299 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 
INSURANCE 
Marine 


Fire Liability 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 


















A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 


WORLD-WIDE csesccting agencies" 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 

U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 

C. F. Shallcross, Manager 



























Assets Gain net | 
15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905,570.40 


| Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931.890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NCLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 


























BALTIMORE NEW YORE 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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Inter-Ocean to Take Over 
Pilot’s Accident Business TEN RANKING LEADERS IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE IN 1930 
1930 1929 
Pilot Life Expresses Desire to <a “ee <> A—__—,, 
ave a oO ave 
Writ nl y Li Risks; Plan Premiums to Total Premiums Rank in 
2 O J ° fe + Company Written Written Written 1929 
Effective May 1 Travelers Ins. Co............... 19,572,398 13.0 21,430,759 1 
_ T . Employers Liab. Assur. . .. 11,203,979 7.4 12,451,989 2 
GREENSBORO, N. C., April 21.—All oo 6 ee......... 10'778.958 71 11/086,782 3 
accident and health agents and policy- vane Oy SES ssceseste. BREE 5.8 ay tet 4 
° ° Marylanc 0 ey ,613,545 ».7 9,082,47 5 
holders of the Pilot Life Company Hartford Acc. & Ind. Co........ 7.848.792 5.2 81006,878 6 
. s Gee. NN, GO, ce civiecseeuaes 6,887,363 4.6 6,884,228 7 
have been informed through a letter Fidelity COURT... sb cccsces : 6,631,061 4.4 6,124,482 8 
jointly signed by Charles W. Gold, Zurich Gen'l Acc. & Liab........ 4,720,095 3.1 1,780,712 10 
. ‘ te Gen’l Acc., F. & L......... .es ©: 4,381,275 2.9 5,763,590 9 
president of the Pilot company, and Pi intone ae Pe das oe 
r . ‘ 9,266,937 59.2 95,290,335 
J. W. Scheer, president of the Inter- ___‘ Total eee eet e ee ee eens *89,266,9 9.2 *95,290,338 
Ocean Casualty Company, Cincinnati, - Mang na Magy =e the foregoing figures — yd seat, Mate Comspenention Feed, 
: New York City, wrote premiums amounting to $8,478,042 in 1930 and $9,200,642 
that effective May 1, the Inter-Ocean im 1929. 2 6 : 
company will take over the accident 





and health policies and business of the 
Pilot company. 

It is stated the move is in line with 
the decision of the Pilot company to 
confine itself exclusively to life insur- 
ance. The letter expresses the pledge 
of President Scheer that “both agents 
and policyholders will always be ac- 
corded the best that can be given in 
service and protection.” 









































Each policyholder is to receive an 
indorsement for attachment to the 
policy in which the Inter-Ocean com- 
pany will assume the liability of the 
Pilot company in each instance. 





GLOBE INDEMNITY, NEWARK 
The Globe Indemnity Company of 
Newark, N. J., had on Dec. 31 last 
assets of $37,115,646, surplus to policy- Why not offer a complete line of com- 
holders, including a capital paid up mercial, industrial and group accident 
of $2,500,000 of $7,500,000. Its total and health chicken a» wane ol ts? 
liabilities were $29,615,646. This latter P yo ae 
item includes a voluntary contingent . , 
fund of $6,011,878. In The Handy Such a line enables you as a National 
Casualty representative to forge con- 


Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscel- : e* 
laneous Insurance Companies, 1931 edi- tinually ahead. This line means satisfac- 








A complete line 








tion, the item of total liabilities except tory compensation to you and the con- 
capital is not foot noted in 1930 as the tinued good-will of your clients. 

item is in other years and as it should 

be that year to indicate that the volun- The liberal policies of the National Cas- 

tary reserve found is included therein ualty are well known They are so sim- 


and not in surplus to policyholders. a : 
ple that the minimum study acquaints 


you with all the distinctive features. Yet 
they are so complete they care for all 
losses. Such policies are an indispen- 


CASUALTY ACTUARIAL MEETING 

The Casualty Actuarial Society will 
hold its semi-annual meeting May 15 
in the Hotel Statler, Boston. No other sable part of your kit. 
arrangements have as yet been com- 


pleted. You can establish a connection on a 


profitable basis by writing the Agency 
MUST NAME AGENTS IN STATE Department. 
CONTRACT BIDS 
FRANKForRT, Ky., April 22.— The 


Kentucky State Highway Commission NATIONAL CASUALTY CoO. 


has voted to require insurance com- ° . 

panies to designate the agency through W. G. Curtis, President 

which policies are to be written when DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
>] 


bidding on insurance for the State’s 
toll bridges May 8. 
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OUNSURANCE STOCKS 


























































High and High and 
As of Apr.| Low for As of Apr.| Low for 
As of Decemb : 131, 1930 20, 1931 1931 As of December 31, 1930 20, 1931 1931 
3 ame & 
; Pe ' a 
COMPANY ce COMPANY 2 
e e5 ° 
Stock House 3 P . $ Ba ] Stock House 3 * a ° : = s 
“ ; ‘} Pe) S Pw ‘iis Ss 28 e ~ 
Specializing é: 3 2 g E 8 5 | = Specializing D> s 3 g § a z : = 
a3 |2|= |, | 23 |as|_|2/2l2 a3 |Z} 12, | 94 |g3|_lzlsié 
a3 13/3 122 | Be lEleldlal: 43/2 (2/8 |Blslalai: 
SS jf] a S| Ef |S8|2)2]e\38 és |é aS ie <Ala | 3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $;s;s) 8 ; : $ By $ $ $ By $; $s); s/s 

Aetna C.48., Hart. (c)..| 3,000,000) 10 44.03; 57.69} —9.16] 1. . ° 04 | 76 Kan. City Life, K. City.| 1,000,000/100 | 636.71|1804.12| 126.58] 16.00)....]....|1000|795 
Conning & Co., Hart.. ; : 80 | 84 ‘ Knickerbocker In.,N. 1,000,000} 5 | 12.64) 113.38) —1.21) %1.50)....]....] 21 | 16 

Aetna Ins. (Fire), Hart..| 7,500,000) 10 | 34.12) 50.74) *—3.04) 2.00 52 | 45} Lyon & Clokey Bost......-.. quae tee: li Teen eee § ff; | ae 
Conning & Co., Hart.. : . 45 | 47 Lincoln Nat’!.Life, Fort 

Aetna Life, Hartford*...|15,000,000} 10 | 25.97) 72.74, —3.62/) 1.20 60 | 443 Wayne, Ind.... 2,500,000} 10 | 24.00) 77.61 2.97) 2.50)....]. ot 
Copnins Oran : 45 | 47 Conning & Co., OE ipeaaaaes, Real Hieape ee Sere: eee 76 |. as 

Am. Equit., N.Y. ( 2,000, 000} 5 10.00} 16.47] —7.18 20 | 14 Lloyds Cas., N. Y..... 2,000,000} 10 13.15} 16.47) :—4,98) 0.45).... x 5 
Lyon & Clokey G ki 0 , Maryland Cas., ’ Balt... 5,000,000] 10 | 20.04) 32.40) s—6.97| 2.25 3832) 303 

Amer. Ins., Newark. 6,687,480) 5 | 11.83) 16.49 —.99) 1.00 | 19 | 163 Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos.. 4,000,000) 25 53.86} 64.16) —6.03| 4.00 95 5 
A. Atkins } ‘ 153} 163 C.A. Day & Co., Inc., 

Milliken & Pell, Nwk. a ‘ : eS 163} 17 Boston. . ; wee reer we 80 | 83 

Amer. Sur., N. Y. 7,500,000) 25 | 43.89) 53.25) —8.09) 6.00 90 | 79 H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. i ; i ; 80 | 83 |.. 

Auto Ins., Hartford. 5,000,000) 10 | 24.00) 31.24) —3.86) 1.00 34 | 24 Mer. & Man. Fire, Nwk.} 1,000,000) 5 12.03} 14.61) —5.74} 1.00 we 
Conning & Co.,Hart.. | ‘ : 24 | 26 Lyon ow & Co., 

Bunkers & Ship's, N. Y..| 1,000,000) 25 69.37; 93.52) —5.69) 6.00 120 |100 New York...... 12 | 15 
A. Atkins. 100 |110 —_ -* P on Life, St. 

Balt.-Amer., N. Y... 1,000,000) 5 11.80; 16.99) —6.96 -80) 14}) 12 Lou 5,000,000] 10 13.23] 69.89 0.64) 1.20).. ...] 23)] 21 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi 12 | 13 Cc Sincere & Co., Chi . : AE: SEES betes 18 | 19]....]..- 
Boston Cas., Boston.. 100,000) 25 27.36 ‘ | Natl. Cas., ——_ ‘ 750,000} 10 16.67} 25.35 2.95} 1.20)....]....] 21] 17) 
C.A. Day & Co., Bos,n ? 14 | 17 C. Sincere & Co., Chi.}....... A Bae UTR EERE ER meet... 
H.D. Knox&Co., Bos. ; ' Natl. Fire, Hart.. 5,000,000] 10 | 45.21) 65.26) —1.65) "2.00 61 | 54} 

Boston Ins., Boston. 3, 000, 000/100 497.55) 574.39] —47.84| 16.00 595 |522 Conning & Co., Hart.|......’ ‘ OPE SRS a “a 54 | 56].... 

C. A. Day, Boston ; 540 1555 ; Natl. Liberty, N. Y..... 10,000,000) 5 6.21} 8.31) —2.24) .50)....]....1 94) 83 
H.D. Knox&Co., Bos A. Atkins i Sek Teen Pepe sc ic 

Bronx Fire, N. | 1,000,000) 25 | 60.65) 81.75) —29.12) 5.00 70 | 62 Cc. Sincere & Co., , Chi. oe. & E REE ; 83] 94].... 
Lyon & Clokey & Co 65 | 69 Natl. Surety, N. Y.....|15,000,000} 50 | 78.89) 96.59) 1.36} 5.00 n'a baice 

Brooklyn Fire, Brklyn..| 1,000,000) 5 | 10.08) 13.68) —4.95) 1.20 173} 11} Natl. Un. ~~ Pittsb’h 5,500,000/100 | 143.16) 230.44) —19.87| 8.00 1166 |145 
Lyon & Clokey & Co..| ol , | 13 | 15 Kew Fire, Pittsfield 400,000} 10 25.06; 28.51; —5.48) 1.00 28 | 21 

Carolina Ins., Wilm’g'n.| 500,000] 5 | 25.47| 27.67) 1.27) 1.50)....| 293) 264 lay & Co., Inc., 

A. Atkins. .| 26 | 28 ‘Boston ' ~— - ..| 23 | 26 

Chie. F.&M., Chicago 500,000} 10 | 13.84) 27.97] —7.20 | 8 H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. i. Seat vnire, ee ie 8 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi a } 71 9 N. Hamp. Fire, Manch,r| 3,000,000| 10 | 37.93] 44.93 1.04} 2.00 59 | 44 

City of N. Y., N. ¥ | 1,500, 000)100 | 216.37] 288.22) —28.87) 16.00)... | (315 [260 || CH. Day & Co. , Ine., 

A. Atkins, ; | 245 |275 Boston ; ‘ sate ne 55 | 58 |.. 

Columbian Nat'l Life, | | H-D. Knox & Co.,Bos. ere - nes , : See tp 

on 2,000,000|100 | 176.02) 539.85 8.29) 8.00 325 |280 N. Y. Fire, N. Y.. 1,000,000} 10 15.44) 18.86) —6.59)..... 28 | 20 

A. hee ine., Lyon Cloakiey'& Co, 

~~ P 310 |330 we scoigigsilipeddlaat sided hitch ee eR eee 224) 254]... 

HD KnoxdCo., Bos: ‘ ‘ C. Sincere & Co., * eeeee PY SNS Sade ee hie Sea: 

Conn. Gen'l Life, Hart..| 3,000,000) 10 30.31) 113.11 4.29) 1.20) 124 |105 Old Colony Ins., Boston 1,000, 000/100 | 614.08] 684.64) —52.58) 8.00)....).... 

Conning & Co., Hart ; 105 |109 : C.A. Day & Co., Inc. teas: 24 ISK OES ey Shee = j 

Continental Cas., Chic..| 3,500,000) 10 20.00; 29.42 59) 1.60 36 | 32 H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. biadishaniaal ae See Wee we eee Se aS 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi . Ree 324) 334 Pacific Fire, New York . 1,000,000} 25 | 68.34) 97.02} —9.50| 6.00)....]....|120 |110 

Continental Ins., N. Y..|19,494,464| 10 | 27.94) 33.28) —5.20) 2.40} 36 | 34 Peoples Natl. Fire, N. Y.| 1,000,000) 5 6.25} 8.40) —3.23 [. eee ee 

Eagle Fire, Newark. ...| 1,600,000) 5 10.00} 13.20) —2.82 133} 124 Phoenix Ins., Hartford .| 6,000,000} 10 44.21) 54.32; —0.22) 2.00)....].. 74 } 

Emp. Reins., Kan. City.| 1,500,000) 10 | 25.00} 29.05 65 j Conning & Co Hart... CAR GAP ssc iS SORE SPREE : ..--| 683} 70 ].... 

Excess Ins. Co. of Am., Presidential Fire & Ma- 

a 750,020) 5 8.35) 10.47) —3.54 5} 3} rine, Chi a 250,000) 25 | 38.95; 57.7! —8.33]..... foo ey eee 
Fidelity & Deposit. 6,000,000) 50 92.78} 95.18 %.77| 9.00 165 |155 C. Sincere & Co., Chi.|......... = ee See a, Sa 14 | 20].... 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y . .| 13,858,068) 10 | 30.83) 37.86] —7.31) 2.60 55} $s Prov. Wash., Providence} 3,000,000} 10 | 37.20) 44.05) —13.97) 2.20)....]....| 58 | 50 
Firemen’s Ins., Nwrk.. .|18,792,020) 10 | 20.67 -| 1.83) 2.20 30 | 25 C. A. Day & Co., Ine..|...... ios : aa wees Tf | ae 

A. Atkins .| 254) 264 R. 5 i, Providence. ..| 2,000,000] 10 | 18.32} 24.70) 3.09] 1.20|....]....] 27 | 20 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk ‘ 25 | 254 | A. Day & Co., Inc. A & SS NEE ee SSS 90 | 23 ]....}.. 

Franklin Fire, Phila.(N)| 3,000, 000 20.13) 24.79) —.93 1.60) 29 | 233 | HD. Knox & Co..Bos. : ae ale 20 | 23 |.... 

A. Atkins. | | , 24 | 26 | Republic Fire, Pittsburg} 1,000,000} 10 14.14] 17.94) —5.14) 2.00]....]....] 19 | 12) 

Glens Falls, Glens Falls.| 5,000,000) 10 | 22.53) 28.69) *—1.06] 1.60) | 52 | 46} yon Cloakley & Co., 

A. Atkins. | 7 * 47 | 49 — SS a ee 12 | 16 
Globe & Rutgers, N. Y.| 7,000,000|100 | 530.14) 686.37|—223.62) 28.00 755 |610 Security Ins. Co. of New 
a. 2,000,000] 10 | 30.41) 41.64) —1.53] 1.35).. ..| 354} 30 

Globe Ins., Phila “ 1,000, 000) 5 | 12 00) 18.94; —10.80) 1.20 | 193} 135 | ae — een Ae ole ‘ane ..| 31 | 34 ]....].. 
Lyon, Clokey & Co. | | | ‘ | 14/18 Springfield Fire ‘& Ma- 

Great Amer. Ins., Inc., | } rine, Springfield......| 5,000,000) 25 | 86.06) 117.35] ~—12.84) 4.50)....]....)119 | 99 

N. Y. 16,300,000} 10 | 20.00)" 24.76] —1.02) 1.60) 283) 243 C.A Day & Co., Ine. Taabaaipite i val sateen ..| 100}104 |....]... 

A. Atkins. | 244) 254 H.D. Knox & Co., ee: <i HEELS eS Cee a Gate, a ee 

Hanover Fire, N. Y.. 4,000,000) 10 | 32.59) 37.61) —7.81/ "1.40 403) 33 St. Paul F.4M., St. Pl. 4,000,000) 25 | 124.22) 156.89 9.96) 6.00)....)....]180 |168 

Atkins. | 324| 34 yo Fire, N. Y.. 1,000,000} 25 | 37.59] 57.72) 18.36} 2.00)... ..| 55 | 364 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo.| 1,000, 000! 10 | 26.70) 31.21) —2.05) 1.50 30 | 255 Atkins... .. : a ae tas Me, conc GEE OO Bencakes 
Hartford Fire, Hart 12,000, 000) 10 | 37.57) 52.60) 0.70) **2.00 | 67 | 57 Tee's Hartford. . 20,000, 000/100 | 234.81) 831.22) —29.68} 11.00)....|... .|1120)885 

Conning & Co., N. Y. } 573} 583) Conning & Co., Hart.|.."..... * Aces! SNe ER . 1890 1910 |....]... 

Hartford Steam Boiler & | United Life & Ace., Con- 

Insp., Hartford. 3,000,000) 10 34.36; 46.30) —1.62) 1.60 | 66 | 58 of aadienaetebiniase 500,000) 25 44.52) 108.76 RA Bisse ole 
Conning & Co., N. Y. caw 62 | 64 2g ry Se Bipeeee Sek Beene epagee: Deine Sas 37 | 40]....|... 

Home Ins., N. Y.. 24,000,000! 10 | 25.62) 33.99 3.64) 2.00 U. 8. Fid. @ Guar, Balt. 10,000,000) 10 21.31) 28. —2.14| 2.00 39 | 273 
A. Atkins, Beene] | U.S. Fire, New York. | 5,000,000] 10 | 31.29] 42.24] —8.42] 2.40). 58 | 48 

Imp. & Exps., N. Y. 1,000,000) 25 40.29) 56.93) —0.07 = | 414) 30 | U. 8. Mer. & Ship., _ Y.| 1,000,000|)100 | 277.91] 373.23) —33.94| 16.00)... 340 |292 

Independent Fire, Phila.| 1,000,000) 5 | 7.09; 8.57) —1.08) 0.40 | 104; 74 Vir. F.&M., Richmond 500,000) 25 81.99) 110.21] —12.11} 3.50)....|....]100 | 82 
Lyon & Clokey & Co | | ; | 74 104 A. Atkins TERE Te SE Se Pe seer 90 |100 |....}.. 

Ind. Indem., Phila 1,250,000; 5| 7.4 11.42; —4.82 | 8 5 | Westchester Fire, N. 7. 2,000,000} 10 30.20] 45.34) —8.40 ee, Tr 

Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila..|12,000,000| 10 | 46 12} 62.65 —" 2 7 614) 59 = epee: iaceae eee: Re ee Se 414] 433)....]... 

| | 

: Common shares after consideration of par value of preferred. ? Includes $118,301 capita' cludes $40.05 mixed claims award. « Paid $.20 extra in Jan., 1930. 12 Paid $.50 extra July, 
stock tax incurred. * Includes $184,738 capital stock tax paid. ‘ Includes Casualty Dept. 1930. 18 $.50 extra in 1930. 1 Includes $.55 awards from mixed claims commission. us Af- 
* Before dividends. ‘Includes special reserves. * 5,000 preferred $100 par—100,000 ter preferred dividends. 1* Does not include assets of Great American Investing Co. 
common $5 par. * Includes marine awards. * Includes $0.C5 mixed claims award. 1° In- 
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The Trend of Insurance Stocks 


By J. J. O'SHEA of The Spectator Staff 


past three and a half months have 

shown little activity. They have 
been moving in a comparatively narrow 
range and the volume of sales has been 
low. The composite of 50 insurance 
stocks has not varied more than ten 
points during the period. The inac- 
tivity in all financial markets may be 
ascribed as the general reason, but the 
marked inactivity in the stock market 
may be given as the particular reason. 


During the month of March and the 
first two weeks of April dealings in 
this group have been extremely dull. 
The averages have stayed within a 4 
per cent range during the entire period. 
It has been pointed out, however, that 
they have held their gains of the first 
two months of the year better than in- 
dustrial or bank stocks. Apparently 
there is more activity on the buy side. 

By this time practically all the re- 
sults for 1930 have appeared. As was 
expected many companies made poor 
showings. Conditions in a year like 
the one just past make for little else. 
Increased loss ratios were experienced 
all along the line. Book value of se- 
curities was marked down to the low 
prices prevailing on December 31. All 
of this has been discounted in the pres- 
ent low prices of the stocks. 


Insurance stock prices as a group 
have invariably followed the trend of 
the industrials. During the boom years 
of 1928 and 1929, prices of the latter 
soared to levels unprecedented and en- 
tirely out of reason. With the ensuing 
liquidation the opposite became the 
case. With little buying and much sell- 
ing, prices crashed, recovered slightly 
in the first quarter of 1930 and then 
worked gradually lower reaching their 
lowest point in the middle of December. 


[o; SHARES during the 


Insurance 


Company 
Stocks 


Inquiries Invited 


ARTHUR ATKINS & CO. 
149 Broadway 


New York 
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A slight recovery during the first two 
months of this year has been followed 
by a recession to the low point reached 
last year. The insurance group has 
followed this trend almost to the letter. 


It is said that the bottom of the de- 
pression is reached six months before 
the public realizes it. A noted statis- 
tician and economist in a recent in- 
terview said that the low point was 
reached in December. Commodity 
prices are flattening out and retailers 
are replenishing their stocks. Money 
rates are low and there is a surplus of 
money for all legitimate uses. This 
would lead us to believe that we are 
now on the road to recovery. The proc- 
ess may be slow but the thought is en- 
couraging. 

Interpreted in terms of stock prices, 
it all comes down to this. With the 
averages at the lowest point they have 
reached in some time there are many 
issues in the insurance group which 
may be purchased at bargain levels. A 
general recovery in stocks may not be 
immediate. Such factors as the presi- 
dential election and the failure of 
Europe to recover from its depression 
as quickly as might be expected com- 
plicate the situation and may retard 
the forward movement. It may not be 
reflected in the market until well into 
the summer or even later. However, 
the insurance business after having 
stood up comparatively well during the 
worst periods of the depression should 
be among the leaders when the tide 
turns. The small loss in premium vol- 
ume should be quickly recovered and 
at the same time the moral risk which 
caused increased loss ratios during the 
past year should decline. When the 
market as a whole turns upward, in- 
surance stock prices will follow then 
as in the past and the long pull pur- 
chaser at present levels will be in a 
position to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity which was offered him. 


Allstate Enters Field 


Cuicaco, ILL., April 22.—With is- 
suance of its license by the Illinois 
Insurance Department, formal an- 
nouncement has been made that the 
Allstate Insurance Company, sponsored 
by Sears, Roebuck and Company, is 
now actively engaged in business. 

The policy of the company was out- 
lined in the following statement issued 
last week by President Humphrey: 
“The underwriting of risks will be 
based strictly on the character of the 


applicant. 
“Our company is in business to write 
automobile insurance, insuring indi- 








Agents Qualification Bill Vetoed 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 21.—On 
the advice of the State Insurance 
Department, Governor Roosevelt 
has vetoed the agents qualifica- 
tion bill, introduced in the last 
legislature by Assemblyman 
Harry J. McKay. 

The department objected to 
the present bill because no ap- 
propriation was made for addi- 
tional administrative expenses 
which the department would have 
to assume to enforce and carry 
out such a law, it said. It also 
called attention to a confusing 
clause in the bill which dealt 
with the licensing and relicensing 
of agents doing business before 
the passing of the law. 











BALTIMORE UNDERWRITER SOLD 


BALTIMORE, April 20.—The Baltimore 
Underwriter, the oldest Southern insur- 
ance paper, passed out of existence 
with this week’s issue. It has been 
sold to the United States Review of 
Philadelphia. 








vidual owners in cases of bodily injury 
liability, property damage liability, 
glass damage, collision, fire, lightning 
and transportation, theft, robbery and 
pilferage, tornado, cyclone, windstorm, 
hail, earthquake and explosion. The 
writing of policies will be confined to 
privately owned cars, no commercial 
business, no taxis, trucks or buses will 
be covered by our company. 
“Arrangements have been made to 
handle claims wherever they occur. 
Arrangements have also been made for 
reinsuring excess liability so that the 
company will write liability up to 
$3,000,000 in any one accident. 
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Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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[ Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 























WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


75 Fulton St. New York 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 729 
CHICAGO 




















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Sem1-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 











J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 

“A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company"’ 

Attention to 

Fraternal and Assessment 


Author 


Legal Reserve, 
Business— Pensions. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Fun 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
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SIDNEY H. PIPE, 


1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., 


Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of ~“Ansestea. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Kansas City, Me. 
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J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 


LOMBARD 1674 
DREXEL BLDG. 

















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 
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A BRAND NEW BOOK 
Use and Occupancy 


Insurance Simplified 
By HOWARD CAMPBELL 


Perhaps you, too, have thought this important 
line too intricate. 
Read this clear, concise, complete treatise on this 
important coverage by one whose wide and 
varied experience has made him unusually quali- 
fied to write on this subject. 


+ After thoroughly covering all phases of this 


business, the author devotes a full chapter in 
explaining how to sell it. 


Price, Single Copy, $1.00 
Send for circular describing this book fully and giving quantity discounts 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON 


NEW ORLEANS 


By Clayton G. Hale 
A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 


LOS ANGELES 
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